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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    DOCTOR    AND    THE    WIDOW. 

BUT,  as  he  hastened  from  the  stables  to  the 
house,  he  was  met  on  the  threshold  by  the 
parish  doctor,  Charles  Addison,  a  young  fellow 
of  six-and-twenty,  who  had  come  straight  from 
his  hospital  practice  to  Deepdale,  and  was 
crammed  to  the  muzzle  with  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  methods  and  ways.  He  smiled 
broadly  as  he  encountered  the  anxious  hus- 
band. 

1  Come,    Rushton,'     he      exclaimed     cheerfully, 
c  there's  nothing  to   look    alarmed  about.     We've 

done    bravely  without     you,    and    it's    all    over. 
VOL.  ill.  A 
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There's    a    little    daughter    waiting    upstairs    for 
you,  man.' 

1 A  daughter,'  repeated  Hal  vaguely.  '  But  my 
wife.     How  is  my  wife  ?  ' 

'  As  well  as  a  woman  can  possibly  be  under 
the  circumstances,  and  quite  ready  to  see  you, 
if  you  will  promise  not  to  stay  with  her  more 
than  five  minutes.     How  about  the  nurse  ? ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  unable  to 
hear  anything  about  her,'  replied  Hal,  as  the 
colour  returned  to  his  cheeks.  'She  is  out  in 
the  country  somewhere,  and  I  could  not  even 
gain  her  address.  This  youngster  having  arrived 
somewhat  before  its  time — ' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  rejoined  the  young  doctor, 
decisively,  '  the  child  is  full  grown,  and  a  very 
good-sized  infant  into  the  bargain.' 

'Well,  let  me  say,  before  it  was  expected, 
then,  for  I  know  my  wife  was  led  to  believe  by 
Mrs  Rushton — ' 

'  I  don't  like  that  old  woman.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Rushton,  I  should  have  said  old  lady.' 

'  No,   you    shouldn't,'   replied   Hal,   with   quaint 
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candour;  'she  isn't  a  lady,  and  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly dislike  her  more  than  I  do.  But  to-night 
it  was  a  case  of  Hobson's  choice.  There  was 
no  one  else  capable  of  attending  to  Mrs  Rushton, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  call  in  her  assistance. 
But,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  not  going  home  with- 
out something  to  eat  and  drink.  Come  with  me 
into  the  dining-room.' 

'Don't  disturb  your  servants,  Rushton,  on  my 
account.  I'll  take  a  brandy-and-soda,  but  I 
couldn't  swallow  anything  to  save  my  life.  Do 
you  know  that  it's  close  upon  two  o'clock  ?  Miss 
Rushton  is  just  an  hour  old.  She  was  born  on 
the  stroke  of  one.  I  drink  to  her  health,'  said 
Addison,  as  he  raised  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

Hal  joined  him,  but  he  was  too  much  excited 
to  attend  to  what  his  companion  was  saying, 
and  in  pity  for  his  anxiety  the  doctor  rose  to 
go  home,  promising  to  return  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  cautioning  him  not  to  let  his 
wife  talk  much  or  excite  herself.  As  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  departure,  Hal  flew  impatiently 
to   the  sick-room.     Paula  was   lying  there  alone. 
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In  the  next  apartment,  the  door  of  which  stood 
open,  he  could  distinguish  a  murmur  of  voices 
mingled  with  the  unmistakable  wail  of  a  new- 
born infant.  But  Hal  could  think  of  no  one 
at  that  moment  but  his  wife,  given  back,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  He 
went  softly  up  to  the  bedside,  and  bending  over 
her,  placed  his  head  on  the  same  pillow,  partly 
to  hide  the  tears  that  had  risen  to  his  eyes. 

1  My  Paula,'  he  whispered,  '  my  own  dear  Paula. 
I  am  so  thankful.' 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him,  white  and 
drawn  with  the  suffering  she  had  gone  through, 
but  calm  as  an  angel's,  and  radiant  with 
gratitude. 

'  Oh,  Hal,  dearest,  so  am  I.  It  is  all  over, 
thank  God,  and  I  feel  so  well.  I  wanted  nothing 
— but  you.' 

He  kissed  her  a  dozen  times  as  he  said, — 

'  I  have  not  brought  Mrs  Cornes,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  Paula,  for  she  is  away  from  home  at 
present,  but  perhaps  in  a  few  days — ' 

1  Oh,  never  mind,  dear  Hal.     It  doesn't  signify. 
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Nothing  signifies  now.  It  is  all  right,  Have  you 
seen  the  baby — our  baby,  Hal  ?  ' 

1  Not  yet,  dearest.  I  have  been  able  to  think 
of  nothing  but  my  gratitude  that  my  love  is 
spared  to  me.' 

1  Were  you  disappointed  to  hear  she  was  a 
girl  ? ' 

1  Not  at  all,  darling.  I  love  little  girls,  and 
shall  spoil  my  white  rosebud  for  her  mother's 
sake. 

Paula  began  to  laugh  feebly. 

'  She  isn't  much  like  a  white  rosebud  at 
present,'  she  said,  and  then  Hal  remembered  the 
doctor's  caution  not  to  let  her  talk,  nor  excite 
herself. 

'  I  must  leave  you  now,  Paula.  Addison 
limited  my  visit  to  five  minutes.  Do  you  feel 
sleepy  ? ' 

1  Yes,  very.  I  have  only  kept  my  eyes  open 
till  I  could  see  your  dear  face.' 

'Then  close  them  now,  dear  child,  and  I  will 
sit  by  you  till  you  are  asleep.' 

And  in  a  few  moments  the  hand  that  lay  in 
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his  relaxed  its  clasp,  and  Paula  lay  back  on 
her  pillows,  unconscious  of  everything.  Hal 
drew  the  bedclothes  gently  over  her,  and  with 
one  last  look  was  about  to  creep  out  of  the 
room,  when  he  remembered  the  child.  Even  at 
that  moment,  when  curiosity  and  a  new  sensa- 
tion, which  he  could  scarcely  define,  were  strong 
upon  him,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  gazing  for 
the  first  time  upon  his  infant  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs  Rushton.  But  the  more  powerful  feeling 
prevailed,  and  he  walked  on  tiptoe  into  the 
next  room.  There  he  found  Louisa  employed 
in  airing  linen,  and  making  preparations  for  the 
night,  whilst  the  widow,  looking  like  a  Hecate, 
with  her  grey  wisps  of  hair  tumbling  over  her 
face,  was  seated  before  a  fire,  with  a  bundle  of 
flannel  in  her  lap. 

'  Where  is  the  baby  ? '  he  inquired,  as  he 
stepped  over  the  threshold. 

' Lor',  'Al,  'ow  you  did  startle  me ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs  Rushton.  '  I  was  as  near  hoff  to  sleep  as 
possible.     And  when  did  you  come  'ome  ? ' 

'  Oh,  never  mind.     Half  an  hour  ago.' 


'.MV 
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'And  you  'aven't  brought  Mrs  Cornes?' 

1  No ;  she  is  not  at  home.  Let  me  see  the 
child.' 

'Oh,  'ere's  the  child,  safe  enough/  cried  the 
widow,  as  she  drew  back  the  flannel  and  dis- 
played a  little  red,  pulpy  face  and  two  weak, 
blinking  eyes.  'But  this  is  bad  noos  for  me. 
Didn't  you  'ear  when  she'd  be  'ome,  'Al,  nor 
where  she'd  gone  to  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  I  could  hear  nothing.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-morrow.  Don't  speak  so  loud  or 
you  may  wake  Mrs  Rushton.  She  is  asleep. 
And  so  that  is  my  baby.  What  a  funny  little 
thing  it  is.' 

'Yes,  she  ain't  much  to  look  at,'  replied  the 
widow  depreciatingly,  'but  I've  seen  weaker 
babies  pull  through  before  now.  It  all  depends 
on  their  constitootions.' 

'  Is  she  weakly?'  demanded  Hal,  with  a  sudden 
fear. 

'  Well,  you  could  'ardly  expect  'er  to  be  strong, 
with  the  tantrums  Mrs  'Al  'as  put  'erself  into 
the   last   few    months.     But,  as    I    says   before,    I 
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daresay,  t  with  care  and  proper  attention,  as  she'll 
pull  through.' 

1  She  seems  very  small  to  me/  observed 
Hal,  who  had  never  seen  a  new-born  baby 
before. 

'  Oh,  she  is  small,  no  doubt  of  that.  Lor', 
I've  'andled  'em  twice  this  size.  But  the  next 
few  weeks  will  decide  it.  If  they  goes  over  the 
month  there's  more  chance  of  rearing  'em.' 

1  Dr  Addison  seems  to  think  she's  a  very 
healthy  baby,  and  that  my  wife  has  gone 
through  it  remarkably  well.' 

*  Dr  Haddison  ! '  exclaimed  Mrs  Rushton,  with 
supreme  contempt.  '  What  can  'e  know,  a  lad 
like  that  compared  to  me,  who  'ave  nussed 
dozens?  Why,  there'd  been  a  fine  business  if 
/  'adn't  been  'ere.  'E  was  as  nervous  as  a  cat. 
Mrs  'Al,  she  may  thank  'er  stars  I  was  hon  the 
spot  or  this  poor  little  creetur  would  never  'ave 
come  into  the  world  halive.  Dr  Haddison,  hin- 
deed !  I  don't  know  what  Mrs  Cornes  will  say 
to  'im,  but  'e  don't  hinterfere  with  me  while  Fm 
'ere.     A   trumperious   bit   of  a   lad    like   that !     I 
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was   very   sorry   hafterwards    has    I    sent    for   'im 
hat  all—' 

*  I  should  have  been  very  much  annoyed  if 
you  had  not/  replied  Hal.  '  But  where  is  Mrs 
Measures  ?     Has  she  gone  home  ? ' 

1  Mrs  Measures,'  reiterated  the  widow ;  '  theer's 
another  of  your  fine  ladies  as  can  do  nothink 
but  talk.  Gone  'ome  ?  I  should  think  she  'ad. 
I  bundled  'er  hoff  as  quick  as  I  could.  I  said, 
begging  your  pardon  ma'am,  you're  no  use 
'ere,  but  a  'indrance,  and  the  sooner  you  go 
'ome  the  better.     And  so  she  went' 

'Well,  I  cannot  discuss  these  subjects  with 
you  to-night,  an'  it  is  time  we  were  all  in 
bed,'  said  Hal.  '  Where  do  you  sleep,  Mrs 
Rushton  ? ' 

'  I  don't  sleep  nowheers,  'Al,  till  Mrs  Cornes 
comes  to  take  my  place.  In  course,  you  know 
nothing  of  sich  matters  or  you'd  be  aware  as 
the  nurse's  place  is  to  sit  up  till  the  patient  is 
hout  of  danger.' 

1  But  my  wife  is  not  in  danger  ?iow,  surely  ? ' 
cried  Hal  fearfully. 
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The  widow  smiled  with  lofty  pity  for  his 
ignorance. 

'  They're  hall  in  danger  till  they're  hup,'  she 
said,  '  and  Mrs  'Al,  she's  none  too  strong,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink,  not  if 
you  was  to  put  me  on  a  bed  of  roses,  until 
Mrs  Cornes  comes  to  take  my  place.  And  so 
I  sits  'ere,  'Al,  till  the  morning.' 

'You  are  very  good.  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you/  replied  the  poor  young  husband, 
whose  sudden  happiness  seemed  to  be  all 
quenched,  as  he  walked  away,  and  instead  of 
going  to  bed  as  he  intended  to  do,  went  down- 
stairs, with  a  sinking  heart,  and  lay  on  the  sofa 
in  the  dining-room,  thinking  of  all  the  terrible 
chances  that  had  been  presented  to  his  mind 
by  Mrs  Rushton's  words.  He  crept  upstairs 
several  times  before  the  dawn,  and  listened  at 
the  door  of  his  wife's  bedroom  to  see  if  he 
could  hear  anything  to  justify  his  fears,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs  Rushton's  sonorous 
snoring,  and  an  occasional  little  cry  from  the 
infant,    no   sound    met   his  ears.     With  the  early 
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summer  sun  came  the  young  doctor  to  learn 
how  his  patient  had  passed  the  night,  and  to 
him  Hal  confided  the  opinions  which  the  widow 
had  expressed  concerning  both  the  mother  and 
child.  Charles  Addison  laughed  her  ideas  to 
scorn. 

1  Only  an  old  woman's  cackle,  my  dear  fellow/ 
he  said.  '  Don't  pay  the  least  attention  to  it. 
They  love  to  make  the  worst  of  everything. 
Take  my  word  for  it  that  Mrs  Rushton  is  going 
on  perfectly  well,  and  the  baby  is  a  fine  thriving 
child,  and  don't  let  the  old  woman  do  anything 
against  my  orders  for  either  of  them.  But  I 
can  see  she  has  an  obstinate  temper,  and  you'll 
have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  over  her.' 

1  She  is  considered  to  be  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  seems  to  spare  herself  no  trouble,'  remarked 
Hal. 

i  Oh,  I  daresay,'  replied  the  other,  *  still,  I 
wish  you  could  get  rid  of  her.' 

1  I  will,  as  soon  as  ever  my  wife  can  do 
without  her,  but  just  now  her  presence  is  in- 
evitable— is   it   not  ? ' 
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-  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,'  replied  the  doctor. 
*  But  I  don't  like  her  eye.  She  reminds  me  of 
a  vicious  horse.' 

Hal  laughed  at  the  simile,  but  he  was  com- 
forted by  Charles  Addison's  opinion,  and  re- 
solved to  follow  out  his  directions.  The  issue 
seemed  to  justify  what  the  young  doctor  had 
said.  Paula  continued  to  progress  favourably, 
and  the  child  appeared  to  thrive.  Indeed,  after 
the  first  few  hours  it  gave  no  trouble  what- 
ever, but  seemed  to  sleep  day  and  night.  But 
Hal,  though  delighted  to  see  the  improvement 
in  his  wife,  and  to  watch  the  colour  (so  long 
lost)  returning  to  her  face,  and  the  light  to 
her  eyes,  could  not  get  over  his  aversion  to 
and  his  distrust  of  his  father's  widow,  and 
watched  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  The 
first  breach  between  them  happened  on  this 
wise. 

It  was  a  very  warm,  still  afternoon  in  June, 
about  ten  days  after  the  baby's  birth.  The 
.summer  had  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  and 
the   heat   was   oppressive.     Everything   in   nature 
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seemed  to  stand  still,  and  silence  reigned 
throughout  Highbridge  Hall.  Hal  had  come 
in  from  his  usual  round  of  inspection  of  the 
farm,  and  having  taken  off  his  thick  boots, 
thought  he  would  have  a  look  at  Paula  before 
he  shod  himself  again.  So  he  went  upstairs 
in  his  stockinged  feet,  and  lifted  the  curtain 
that  hung  before  her  bedroom  door — left  open 
on  account  of  the  heat.  There  she  lay,  like 
a  white  rose  (as  he  had  so  often  fondly  called 
her),  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  that  he  had  laid 
that  morning  on  her  pillow  in  her  hand,  and 
her  baby  on  her  arm,  both  slumbering  peacefully 
in  the  noonday  heat.  Hal  gazed  at  them  for 
a  few  moments,  feeling  very  happy  the  while, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  where- 
abouts of  Mrs  Rushton,  who  usually  occupied 
an  arm-chair  in  the  same  room  on  such  occa- 
sions. But  she  was  not  there.  Hal  fancied 
he  heard  a  rustling  in  the  next  apartment, 
which  had  been  dedicated  pro  tern,  to  the  baby, 
and  crossing  the  bedroom  floor  lightly  he 
looked  in.      His  stepmother  was   sitting  with  her 
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back  towards  him,  profoundly  occupied  with, 
and  evidently  deeply  interested  in,  the  contents 
of  a  chest  of  drawers  which  held  private  pro- 
perty of  Paula's.  There  she  sat  with  a  pile  of 
old  letters  and  papers  in  her  lap,  each  one  of 
which  she  carefully  examined  before  she  laid 
it  aside.  Hal's  blood  boiled  over  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight.  He  had  known  something 
of  this  proclivity  on  the  part  of  the  widow 
before,  but  he  had  not  thought  she  would 
have  dared  to  indulge  it  in  his  house.  He 
entered  the  room  —  closed  the  door  carefully 
behind  him  —  and  advanced  steadily  to  Mrs 
Rushton's  side. 

1  What  are  you  doing  there  ? '  he  asked  her 
sternly. 

She  turned,  and  recognising  him,  grew  livid, 
and  tossed  the  papers  back  into  the  drawer. 

*  No  'arm,  'Al.  I'm  trying  to  make  some 
room  for  the  baby's  things  in  her  ma's  drawers, 
and  so  I  thought  I'd  pack  these  'ere  papers, 
which  don't  seem  no  good,  in  a  box,  and  put 
'em    under   the    bed.      Ain't    I    right?'    said    the 
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widow,    but    her    voice    shook    with    trepidation 
the  while. 

'Right!  to  take  my  wife's  keys  and  open  her 
chest  of  drawers  and  read  her  private  letters,' 
exclaimed  Hal.  '  You  know  you  are  doing  one 
of  the  meanest,  dirtiest  tricks  of  which  a  woman 
is  capable.  How  dare  you  do  it  in  my  house  ? 
I  am  not  a  feeble,  half-witted  old  man  like 
my  poor  father,  remember,  whom  you  juggled 
and  deceived,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and 
nearly  caused  to  die  with  a  sin  upon  his  soul. 
I  will  not  stand  such  knavery  for  a  moment. 
Give  me  back  those  keys  at  once,  and  never 
presume  to  touch  them  again  whilst  you 
remain  at  the  Hall.' 

'Well,  this  is  a  nice  reward  for  hall  I've 
done  for  you  and  yours/  whimpered  the 
widow,  '  a-sitting  hup  to  nuss  your  wife  and 
child,  and  a-straining  my  back  and  hupsetting 
my  nerves — demeaning  myself  to  be  a  servant, 
and  jest  because  my  poor  dear  husband,  who 
never  .spoke  sich  words  to  me  as  you  'ave, 
was   your   father,    and    asked    me   to   be  kind   to 
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you  for  'is  sake.  You  seem  to  forget  as  I've 
saved  you  a  five-pound  note  in  coming  'ere 
instead  of  Mrs  Cornes,  which  I  wish  I'd  never 
done  it' 

Hal  remembered  then  that  she  had  been 
of  use  to  them  in  the  time  of  need,  and 
relented  of  his  harsh  tones. 

'To  say  nothink,'  continued  Mrs  Rushton,  in 
an  injured  tone,  *  of  'aving  slaved  like  a 
blackamoor  for  Mrs  'Al  for  months  past,  while 
she  lay  like  a  log  on  'er  sofa,  and  'ardly  gave 
one  a  "  thank  you "  when  all  was  said  and 
done  for  'er.' 

1 1  have  not  forgotten  it,'  returned  Hal,  less 
sternly ;  '  it  was  against  my  wishes,  but  my  wife 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  argued  with,  and 
you  were  certainly  a  great  help  to  her.  I  will 
see  that  you  are  not  the  loser  by  it.  But  this 
act  of  yours  almost  cancels  the  obligation. 
Where  did  you  procure  these  keys  ? ' 

1  Where  did  I  procure  'em  ? '  reiterated  Mrs 
Rushton,  in  an  insolent  tone.  'Why,  'hoff  'er 
ladyship's    mantelpiece,   to   be   sure.      You    don't 
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suppose  I  stole  'em,  do  you?  And  as  for  'er 
rubbishy  papers,  as  ought  to  be  be'ind  the  fire, 
what  hinterest  could  I  'ave  in  'em  except  to 
clear  the  place  and  make  it  a  bit  tidy — a  bit 
more  like  it  was  when  /  was  the  missus  'ere,  as 
I  should  have  been  to  this  day  if  my  poor  dear 
'usband  'ad  'ad  'is  way.' 

'We  do  not  require  your  assistance  in  tidying- 
up,  thank  you,'  returned  Hal  curtly ;  '  we  have 
servants  to  do  that  work.  Be  good  enough  to 
put  all  those  papers  back  into  the  drawers,  and 
/  will  take  care  they  are  not  meddled  with 
again.' 

He  stood  by  whilst  she  bundled  the  packets 
of  letters  and  scraps  of  newspapers  into  their 
places,  with  a  countenance  full  of  hatred,  malice 
and  revenge.  When  she  had  finished  the  task, 
he  fitted  the  key  into  the  lock  and  turned  it. 
As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  a  photograph 
in  the  pocket  of  Mrs  Rushton's  apron. 

1  What   is   that    you    have    concealed    in   your 

pocket?  he  asked.     She  jerked  it  out. 

■  Lor,'    if    one    of    the    rubbishy    things    ain't 
VOL.  III.  B 
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dropt  into  my  apron  pocket  You  needn't  look 
as  if  you  thought  I  was  a-going  to  steal  it,  'Al. 
That  ain't  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  me,  when 
I  don't  heven  know  who  the  people  hare.' 

1  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
know,'  remarked  her  stepson,  as  he  took  the 
cardboard  picture  from  her  and  locked  it  away 
with  the  rest. 

But  the  sight  of  it  sent  a  sudden  thrill  through 
his  heart,  half  pain  and  half  fear.  It  was  a  faded 
photograph,  taken  some  time  before,  of  poor  Mrs 
Sutton,  with  little  Paulie  seated  on  her  knee.  He 
turned  it  quickly  round.  There  were  no  names 
upon  the  other  side.  The  knowledge  afforded  him 
relief,  and  as  he  secured  it  from  further  curiosity 
he  put  Paula's  bunch  of  keys  into  his  own  pocket. 

*  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  more  about  this 
very  unpleasant  business  at  present,  Mrs  Rushton, 
he  remarked  before  he  left  the  room,  '  for  my 
wife's  sake,  and  because  any  quarrelling  would 
certainly  upset  her.  But  don't  let  it  be  repeated 
— that's  all.' 

'  Oh,   hi   don't    wish    to    repeat    it,'    cried    the 
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widow  insolently.  '  Heverything  may  go  to  'ell 
before  Fll  touch  'em  agen,  for  I  don't  get  no 
gratitude  for  nothing  I  does,  and  that's  a  fact/ 

Hal  Rushton  left  her  without  another  word, 
but  it  did  not  smooth  her  ruffled  temper  to  per- 
ceive that  before  he  went  downstairs  again  he 
tried  the  lock  of  every  drawer  and  cupboard  in 
the  room  to  satisfy  himslef  that  they  were 
secure. 

'Very  good,  Mr  'Al,'  said  the  widow  to  her- 
self, as  he  disappeared,  'very  good.  It  hain't 
you  I'm  thinking  as  will  get  the  best  of  this 
bargain.  You  won't  make  no  row  because  of 
your  "  dear  wife's  sake,"  and  because  you  wants 
my  'elp  still  for  'er  and  'er  brat,  though  you 
don't  say  it,  but  you  forgets  as  they're  both  in 
my  'ands,  and  I  can  do  with  'em  pretty  well  as 
I  like.  I  wish  I  'ad  my  Ted  to  consult  with 
now.  'Ed  set  things  right  pretty  sharp.  But  it 
won't  do  for  me  to  leave  my  post,  for  that 
doctor  don't  like  me — I  can  sec  that  plainly — 
and  would  be  glad  of  hany  hexcuse  to  give  mc 
the    sack.       Lor',   there's    Mrs    'Al    a-calling.       I 
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won't  do  to.  let  'er  see  as  there's  been  a  row. 
.Well,  my  dear,'  the  old  hypocrite  was  saying 
the  next  minute,  'and  what  do  you  want?  Will 
you  'ave  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  bit  of  bread  and 
•butter.  It  ain't  quite  the  time,  but  you'd  better 
take  it  if  you've  a  mind  to.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  Mrs  Rushton.  I  would 
rather  wait  tilL  Hal  comes  up  to  take  it  with 
me.  But  will  you  take  baby  now?  She  has 
made  my  arm  ache.  Fancy  her  being  -  still 
asleep.  What  a  little  sleepyhead  she  is.  She 
seems  never  awake.' 

1  Babies  generally  sleep  'alf  their  time,'  re- 
marked the  widow,  as  she  lifted  up  the  infant 
preparatory  to  carrying  it  away.  '  Sometimes 
it's  a  sign  of  'ealth,  and  sometimes  of  weakness. 
I  'opes  this  little  missy  will  get  more  wakeful 
as  she  grows  stronger.' 

c  Do  you  think  she  is  weaker  than  she  ought 
to  be  ? '  inquired  Paula,  with  a  mother's  quick- 
alarm. 

■  Well,  she  might  be  stronger,  of  course.  She 
ain't   so  lively  as  some,  nor   she   don't   take  her 
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food  so  reg'lar,  but,  as  you  nusses  'er  yourself, 
I  daresay  she'll  get  on  all  right  by-and-by.' 

These  words  sunk  deep  into  Paula's  heart, 
and  that  evening,  as  she  was  again  lying  -with 
her  baby  on  her  arm,  and  Hal  was  sitting  by 
her  side,  she  asked  him  if  she  didn't  think 
the  little  one  looked  rather  pale. 

Hal  laughed  at  the  idea. 

'  Pale,  my  darling.  She  generally  looks  the 
colour  of  a  beet  to  me,  particularly  when  she 
first  wakes  up  and  doubles  her  fists  into  her 
face? 

1  But,  Hal,  she  is  so  seldom  awake,  and  when 
she  is  asleep,  the  colour  seems  all  to  fade  away. 
Look  at  her  now.  Her  face  is  quite  white,  and 
it  seems  puffy  to  me.  I — I — feel  afraid  some- 
times that  she  is  not  very  strong.' 

'  I  think  it  must  be  your  fancy,  darling. 
Addison  assured  me  she  was  a  very  healthy 
child.' 

1  But  he  has  not  seen  her  since  she  was  born, 
and  Mrs  Rushton  has  such  a  peculiar  way  of 
talking   of  her  frightens   me.      Oh,  Hal,  suppose 
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I   was  to  lose  her  too,'  she   whispered,  with  her 
face  close  to  his. 

*  But  I  can't  have  you  even  suppose  such  a 
thing,  Paula.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  We 
will  show  the  baby  to  Addison  the  next  time 
he  comes,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  you  are 
frightening  yourself  for  nothing.  Why,  she  is 
as  plump  as  a  little  partridge.' 

'  She  is  not  so  plump  as  she  was  when  she 
was  born,'  replied  Paula,  with  a  sad  smile,  'and 
I  am  sure  your  stepmother  does  not  consider  her 
strong/ 

This  conversation  made  Hal  despatch  a  message 
at  once  to  young  Addison,  who  was  with  them 
in  half  an  hour. 

1  What's  the  matter  now  ?  '  he  asked  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  where  Mrs  Rushton  immediately 
joined  them.     '  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  I'm  the  person  you  should  put  that  question  to, 
young  man  ! '  interposed  the  widow  loftily.  '  When 
you've  been  a  few  years  hin  the  perfession,  you 
will  know  hit's  the  nuss  has  is  halways  happealed 
to  for  the  'ealth  of  the  patients.' 
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'Thank  you  for  teaching  me  my  business,' 
replied  the  doctor  coolly.  '  But  I  was  addressing 
this  lady.     Don't  you  feel  so  well,  Mrs  Rushton  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  doctor.  I  am  getting  on  beautifully, 
thank  you.  But  my  baby  seems  so  very  sleepy. 
We  can  hardly  rouse  her,  even  to  take  her  food  ; 
and  this  evening  she  appears  pale  and  puffy  to  me 
(though,  perhaps,  it  is  only  the  fading  light),  so  I 
felt  a  little  anxious  that  you  should  see  her.' 

At  this  announcement  Mrs  Rushton  became 
unnecessarily  indignant.  She  seized  the  child 
up  in  her  arms  almost  roughly,  and  was  about  to 
carry  it  away  into  the  next  room. 

1  Here's  a  fuss  about  nothing,'  she  exclaimed 
rudely.  '  I  should  think  you  might  find  something 
better  to  trouble  the  doctor  about  than  that,  Mrs 
'Al.  And  you  might  trust  my  words  a  little  more 
hinto  the  bargin.  'Aven't  I  told  you  hover  and 
hover  again  has  the  child  is  hall  right.  And  this 
is  the  nuss's  business  hand  not  the  doctor's,  as 
can't  possibly  know  'alf  so  much  of  hinfants  has 
I  do.'  And  she  turned  her  back  on  the  party  as 
she  spoke. 
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1  Mrs  Rushton/  said  Dr  Addison  in  a  determined 
voice,  'bring  that  child  here.' 

'But  there  ain't  nothink  the  matter  with  it. 
It's  has  well  has  it  can  be,  and  I  won't  'ave  my 
business  interfered  with  by  no  doctors,  nor  ladies 
either.' 

'  Bring  that  child  here,'  he  repeated  sternly. 

She  returned  to  the  bedside  then,  and  held 
the  baby  out  for  his  inspection.  Dr  Addison 
examined  its  eyes  and  skin  and  mouth,  whilst 
Hal  and  Paula  watched  him  narrowly. 

( Nothing  the  matter  here/  he  exclaimed 
cheerfully,  as  he  finished  his  examination.  '  Mrs 
Rushton  is  quite  right,  and  the  baby  will  do  very 
well  by-and-by.' 

I  Didn't  I  say  so  ? '  observed  the  widow,  as 
she  bore  the  child  away.  '  But  there,  hevery 
lad  has  as  got  a  diploma  must  know  more  than 
a  woman  has  as  nussed  and  monthlied  for  twenty 
years/ 

I I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  favourite  with  that  old 
lady/  remarked  Addison  gaily,  when  she  had 
disappeared.     '  Her  allusions  to  my  youth  are  too 
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cruel.     However,  I  must  bear  it  with  what  fortitude 
I  can.' 

'She  is  excessively  rude,'  replied  Paula.  'But 
do  you  really  think  my  baby  is  all  right  ? ' 

1 1  really  think,  my  dear  lady,  that  there  is 
no  need  for  disquietude,  and  the  calmer  you 
keep  yourself  the  better  she  will  thrive.'  And 
then  he  talked  with  the  husband  and  wife  on 
indifferent  topics,  until  it  was  time  for  him  to 
go  away.  '  I  will  just  say  a  word  to  the  nurse 
before  I  take  my  leave,'  he  observed,  as  he 
walked  into  the  next' room.     But  it  was  empty. 

The  widow,  to  avoid  a  second  catechism,  had 
taken  the  baby  downstairs  with  her.  Addison 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  open  the 
toilet- table  and  washing-stand  drawers,  and  to 
generally  pry  round  the  premises.  At  length, 
behind  a  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  seemed 
to  come  upon  what  he  was  searching  for,  and 
he  put  it,  without  demur,  into  his  pocket. 

1  The  nurse  has  vanished.  I  suppose  we  shall 
find  her  downstairs,'  he  said  as  he  returned  to 
Paula's  room. 
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*  You've  been  a  long  time  looking  for  her,' 
replied  Hal,  laughing. 

'Yes.  I  was  taking  a  survey  of  the  apart- 
ment. It's  a  nice  airy  one.  Good  evening, 
Mrs  Rush  ton.  You  have  not  the  slightest  cause 
for  fear.  Please  lie  there  in  peace,  and  get  well.' 
But  he  secretly  telegraphed  to  Hal  to  follow 
him  out  of  the  room.  '  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
alone/  he  said,  as  they  went  downstairs  and 
entered  the  dining-room  together. 

*  Now,  Rushton,'  commenced  the  doctor,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  'you  must  get  rid  of 
that  old  woman  at  once.  What  her  object  is 
I  cannot  say,  but  she  is  dosing  your  child,  and  I 
won't  answer  for  the  consequences  if  it  is  left 
in  her  charge.' 

1  Dosing  it!*  exclaimed  Hal,  starting;  'but 
what  with?' 

*  Laudanum,  or  a  preparation  of  it.  I  saw 
that  at  once  from  the  child's  appearance,  and 
when  I  searched  the  room  I  found  the  bottle. 
Here  it  is,'  said  Addison,  holding  it  up. 

1  The   old    fiend  !      How    I    wish    I    had    never 
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let   her  come   here.       She    wants  to   murder  it, 
cried  the  excited  young  father. 

*  Hush,  my  dear  fellow.  That  is  going  too 
far.  It  is  probably  only  ignorance.  These  old 
women  have  terrible  methods  sometimes  with 
regard  to  new-born  infants,  and  they  will  not 
be  interfered  with.  You  saw  how  indignant  she 
was  at  my  presuming  to  pass  an  opinion  upon 
it.  But  it  must  be  stopped,  and  at  once.  And 
the  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  giving  the  child  to 
another  nurse.  Mrs  Rushton  is  both  obstinate 
and  vindictive,  and  would  probably  increase  the 
doses  if  remonstrated  with.' 

1  What  can  she  do  it  for,  Addison  ? ' 
1  To   make   the  baby    sleep,    and    save    herself 
trouble.' 

*  My  poor  little  child  !  You  are  sure  she  has 
not  injured  it?  ' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  that,  out  of  her  hands,  it 
will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  day  or  two. 
Your  wife  is  quite  right.  That  sleep  was  an 
unnatural  one,  but,  of  course,  I  would  not  tell 
her  so.' 
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'But  who  will  take  this  woman's  place? 
There  is  no  other  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

I  Perhaps  not.  But  I  know  a  very  respectable 
woman  —  a  farmer's  wife  —  who  will  be  quite 
competent  to  take  charge  of  the  baby  until 
you  get  a  regular  nurse  for  it,  and  will  carry 
out  my  directions  faithfully.  She  is  a  Mrs 
Roberts.  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  her  ?  I  would 
not  leave  that  child  another  hour  in  Mrs 
Rushton's  hands  if  I  were  you.' 

I I  will  not,'  replied  Hal  determinately,  as 
he  rang  the  bell.      Louisa  answered  it. 

1  Where  is  Mrs  Rushton  ? '  he  asked. 

;  In  the  drawing-room,   sir,  with  the  baby.' 

'Tell  her  to  come  here  to  me.' 

1  Excuse  me,'  interrupted  the  doctor,  '  but  she 
would  probably  refuse.  Let  us  go  to  her,  and 
Louisa  you  must  come  also.  We  shall  want 
you  to  hold  the  baby  until  we  get  another 
nurse  for  it' 

Stern  as  officers  of  justice,  the  two  young 
men,  accompanied  by  the  housemaid,  entered 
the  drawing-room.       The   widow  was  pacing  up 
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and  down  it,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms. 
Hal  walked  straight  up  to  her  and  took  it  in 
his  own. 

'And  what's  that  for?'  she  demanded  shrilly. 

'We  have  a  question  to  put  to  you,  Mrs 
Rushton,  which  requires  your  whole  attention,' 
said  the  doctor.  '  What  have  you  been  giving 
to  that  child?' 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    FINAL    BREACH. 

THE  widow's  yellow  complexion  turned  a  sort 
of  green-grey  colour  with  indignation  and 
surprise. 

1  What  'ave  I  been  a  giving  'er  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  himperence  ? '  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*  I  mean  what  I  say.  I'm  the  medical  officer 
of  this  parish,  and  if  you  don't  answer  me  I 
shall  report  you.  What  have  you  been  dosing 
this  baby  with  ?  ' 

1 A  fine  medical  hofficer,  indeed !  A  mere 
paltry  boy  who  knows  nothink.  I've  not  given 
'er  hanything  but  what's  good  for  'er.  She's 
'ad  the  breast.     What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  ' 

*  Do   you   call  this   the  breast,   Mrs    Rushton  ? ' 
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said     Addison,     producing     the     vial     from     his 
pocket. 

1  That  I  Why,  that's  what  I  keep  for  my 
toothache.  You  thinks  yourself  mighty  clever, 
I  daresay,  but  you've  found  a  mare's  nest  this 
time/ 

*  Whatever  you  keep  it  for,  you  have  given 
the  baby  some  of  it,  and  you  have  made  her 
ill  in  consequence.  I  have  strongly  advised  Mr 
Rushton  to  take  her  out  of  your  hands.  I  do 
not  consider  she  is  safe  in  them/ 

1  Oh,  you  don't  consider  it,  don't  you,'  she 
cried  mockingly,  'you,  who  was  in  your  swad- 
dling clothes  when  I  was  a  full-grown  woman  ? 
You're  a  nice  person,  you  are,  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  the  matter.  If  Mrs  'Al  'ad  'ad  a 
grain  of  sense  she  wouldn't  'ave  let  sich  a 
hignoramus  across  the  threshold.' 

1  Be  quiet,'  said  Hal  authoritatively.  '  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  insult  this  gentleman  in  my 
house.' 

1  Oh,  your  'ouse,  indeed.  It's  only  by  a  fluke 
as   it   is  your  'ouse.      A  fine   pair   of  gentlemen, 
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as  ought  to  be  fbllerin'  the  plough  and  serv- 
ing in  a  chemist's  shop  instead  of  setting 
themselves  hup  above  their  betters.' 

/Now,  come,  Mrs  Rushton,'  said  the  doctor, 
'you  had  better  be  careful  what  you  say,  for 
it  is  in  my  power  to  do  you  a  considerable 
injury.' 

1  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  what  you  can  do 
to  me,  young  man  —  me,  who  am  a  hinde- 
pendent  lady,  and  would  'ave  been  the  howner 
of  this  very  'ouse  hif  my  poor  dear  'usband 
adn't  been  bullied  out  of  it  on  'is  dying  bed.' 

'  With  what  motive  you  have  administered  a 
dangerous  narcotic  to  a  newly  born  infant  I 
cannot  say,  but  if  it  is  from  ignorance,  it  proves 
you  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of 
a  baby.  I  have  told  Mr  Rushton  so  openly. 
If  you  were  a  hired  nurse,  I  should  order  you 
out  of  the  house  at  once — as  it  is,  I  must  leave 
your  stepson  to  do  as  he  thinks  best  in  the 
matter.  I  have  expressed  my  opinion,  and  there 
my  duty  ends.  Is  it  decided  that  I  am  to  see 
Mrs  Roberts,  Rushton?' 
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I  Most  certainly.  See  her  as  soon  as  you 
can.' 

I I  will  go  there  at  once,  and  she  will  pro- 
bably be  here  in  an  hour.  Good  evening.' 
And  Dr  Addison  left  the  room. 

'And  pray  'oo's  Mrs  Roberts?'  demanded 
the  widow  as  the  doctor  disappeared. 

'  That  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,' 
replied  Hal.  Then  he  turned  to  Louisa,  who 
was  holding  the  baby,  and  said,  '  Take  that  child 
back  to  the  nursery,  and  if  your  mistress  should 
ask  for  Mrs  Rushton,  say  she  is  talking  to  me 
in  the  drawing-room,  nothing  more.  Do  you 
understand  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  the  girl,  as  she  carried  the 
child  away. 

When  she  found  that  they  were  alone,  the 
widow  trembled.  With  all  her  insolence,  she 
was  a  coward,  and  very  much  afraid  of  her  step- 
son's wrath.  She  began  by  trying  to  brave  it 
out. 

'Well,    I'm  awaiting  to    'ear   '00    Mrs    Roberts 

may  be,'  she  said,  looking  Hal  full  in  the  face. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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'And  I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  you,'  he 
answered.  '  She  is  a  woman  who  is  coming  to 
look  after  my  wife  and  child,  in  your  place.' 

1  Ho !  And  I'm  to  be  kicked  hout,  I  s'pose, 
like  a  dog,  hafter  hall  I've  done  for  'em,  jest 
because  that  fool  of  a  doctor  'as  got  up  a  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  my  toothache  mixture.' 

'Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,'  thundered  Hal, 
losing  his  patience.  '  You  know  it  is  not  a  cock- 
and-bull  story.  You  know  that,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  yourself,  you  have  given  my  poor 
baby  that  poisonous  stuff,  that  the  sleep  she 
has  been  thrown  into  in  consequence  was  an 
unnatural  one,  and  that,  if  her  mother  had  not 
perceived  it  in  time,  you  might  have  killed 
her.' 

'Oh,  her  mother V  cried  the  widow  sarcastically. 
'  It's  strange  she  should  know  such  a  lot  about 
babies,  ain't  it?  'Tain't  hoften  as  ladies  with 
their  first  know  'ow  long  they  should  sleep  and 
'ow  long  they  should  keep  awake.  She's  un- 
common clever  is  Mrs  'Al.  One  would  think 
she'd  'ad  'alf-a-dozen  already.' 
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Hal  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  face  at  the 
insinuation,  but  he   answered  firmly, — 

1  Never  you  mind  what  she  knows  or  does 
not  know.  She  has  evidently  been  too  clever 
for  you  in  this  instance.  Now,  Mrs  Rushton, 
you  and  I  must  understand  each  other.  Whether 
you  did  this  thing  in  ignorance  or  from  malice 
prepense,  you  will  never  do  it  again,  for  from 
this  hour  I  forbid  you,  or  your  son  Ted  Snaley, 
to  put  your  foot  within  the  gate  of  my  grounds. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?  ' 

'  Hunderstand  you  !  Do  you  s'pose  I'm  a 
hijiot  that  I  can't  hunderstand  you?  But  1 
might  'ave  hexpected  as  much.  You  come  of  a 
mean,  ungrateful  lot.  Hif  your  father  'adn't 
been  a  fool  and  a  coward,  'e  wouldn't  never 
'ave  let  a  canting  parson  frighten  'im  out  of  'is 
passed  word.' 

'  Don't  you  dare  to  abuse  my  dead  father 
or  I'll  put  you  out  of  the  house  with  my  own 
hands,'  cried  Hal.  '  Do  you  suppose  that,  if 
he  hadn't  been  weak  enough  to  make  you  his 
wife,   you    would    ever    have    been    tolerated    in 
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it  ?  You  have  dared  me  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  you  shall  have  it  It  was  my  full  inten- 
tion when  I  married  never  to  let  you  visit 
nor  associate  with  my  wife.  But  she  has  a 
kind  heart,  and  you  got  round  her  in  some 
way,  and  I  didn't  like  to  check  her  generous 
impulses.  But  I  was  terribly  annoyed  when 
I  found  you  had  wormed  your  way  into  the 
Hall  again,  and  still  more  when  by  the  un- 
fortunate accident  of  Mrs  Cornes'  absence  you 
took  her  place  by  Paula's  bedside.  For  I  have 
never  trusted  you,  Mrs  Rushton.  I  remember 
how  you  lied  to  and  deceived  and  robbed  my 
father,  and  I  had  no  .  belief  in  your  behaving 
better  to  his  son.  And  I  was  right.  You  have 
nearly  robbed  us  now  of  the  best  thing  we 
possess — our  child.  And  so  there's  an  end  to  it. 
Our  acquaintanceship  is  over  from  to-day.' 

He  spoke  hotly  as  a  man  would  under  such 
circumstances,  but  he  spoke  determinately,  and 
it  was  evident  that  what  he  said  he  meant. 
This  conviction  made  the  widow  reckless  of 
her  answer. 
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'And  a  good  job  hif  it  had  died  hif  it's 
agoing  to  grow  up  like  its  mother/  she  ex- 
claimed. 

1  Don't  you  say  a  word  against  my  wife  to 
me,'  thundered  Hal,  turning  round  upon  her, 
with  lowering  brows. 

'Oh,  you  needn't  think  that  none  of  your 
bawling,  nor  your  black  looks,  will  frighten 
me,'  she  cried.  '  I  know  many  a  thing  has  would 
make  your  fine  madam  lower  'er  crest,  and  so 
do  hothers  hin  Deepdale.  She  knows  if  hit's 
to  'er  hinterest  to  keep  friends  with  me  or 
not.  You  may  himagine  you  knows  hall  about 
'er,  Mr  'Al,  but  you  hain't  a  Solomon,  nor  yet 
a  detective,  and  the  lookers-on  see  most  of  the 
game.' 

'  Silence,  woman  ! '  he  exclaimed  angrily.  But 
he  did  not  like  to  raise  his  voice  for  fear  of 
disturbing  Paula. 

1  No,  I  won't  be  silent,'  returned  the  widow 
defiantly,  c  not  for  you  nor  hanybody,  and  if 
this  his  to  be  hour  last  hinterview,  you  shall  'ave 
my    mind.     Don't    you    try    to    touch    me,'    she 
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continued,  as  Hal  approached  her  threateningly, 
'  or  I'll  'ave  you  hup  for  an  assault,  and  speak 
hout  what  I  know  before  the  perlice.  You  takes 
your  fine  school  teacher,  as  is  found  locked 
up  with  a  man  at  night,  and  makes  'er  the 
mistress  of  this  'ouse,  and  fancies  as  the  'ole 
county's  agoing  to  bow  down  before  'er,  and 
madam  she  makes  henemies  of  those  as  might 
'ave  been  'er  friends.  Do  you  s'pose  they 
'aven't  talked  of  what  they  know  against  'er  ? 
Where  are  hall  the  grand  ladies  and  gentle- 
men as  come  to  your  "  feet "  ?  Where's  my 
Lady  Bristowe,  and  my  Lady  Warden,  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Stacey,  hand  the  rest  of  'em  ? 
Why,  Lady  Bristowe  she  says  hopenly  has 
she  never  was  so  deceived  in  hany  young 
woman  before,  and  she'll  never  henter  the  'ouse 
again.' 

1 1  don't  wish  her  to  do  so.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  interest  in  anything  you  may  be 
able  to  tell  me.  I  know  the  malice  of  which 
you  are  capable.  All  I  want  you  to  do  now 
is  to  leave  my  house,  and   never  enter  it  again,' 
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'And  I'm  ready  to  leave  it,  'Al,  but  I  don't 
go  till  you've  'eard  the  'ole  of  what  I've  to 
say.  I  daresay  my  lady  hupstairs  'ave  given 
you  a  very  plausible  hexplanation  of  her 
doings  in  the  school'ouse,  and  you're  fool 
enough  to  swaller  it.  But  that  hain't  the  last 
of  hit — mark  my  words — nor  that  man  hain't 
the  last  of  them,  neither,  and  she'll  bring  you 
to  shame  yet,  though  your  father's  widder  hain't 
good  enough  to  associate  with  'er ;  and  hall  I 
says  his,  I  prays  'Evin  as  she  may.' 

'You  wicked  woman,'  exclaimed  Hal,  'how  I 
can  have  endured  you  and  your  blistering  tongue 
about  me  so  long  I  cannot  tell.  But  in  slander- 
ing my  wife  to  my  face  you  have  cut  your 
own  throat.  I  intended  to  have  let  you  remain 
in  Wavertree  Cottage.  I  will  do  so  no  longer. 
I  will  not  endure  such  a  reptile  as  you  are  at 
my  very  gate.  To-morrow  you  will  receive  a 
notice  to  quit,  and  you  may  find  yourself  a  home 
wherever  you  can.' 

'You  will  turn  us  out  of  the  cottage?'  cried 
the  widow  shrilly. 
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(  Yes,  I  will  turn  you  out  of  the  cottage.  You 
deserve  no  favour  nor  kindness  at  my  hands, 
and  I  will  not  have  my  wife's  life  polluted  by 
your  presence.' 

'  Your  wife !  Your  wife,  indeed.  A  pretty 
person  to  be  polluted.  There  were  men  before 
you,  'Al  Rushton,  and  there'll  be  men  after  you 
— mark  that — and  you'll  live  to  remember  my 
words,  and  to  curse  the  day  you  ever  met  'er.' 

1  Will  you  leave  my  house,  or  am  I  to  put 
you  out  of  it  ? '  exclaimed  Hal. 

'  Oh,  I'm  agoing,  you  needn't  fear,  but  not 
without  my  belongings.  I've  lost  enough  by 
coming  to  the  'ouse  at  all  without  leaving  them 
be'ind  me.'  And  as  she  spoke  she  moved  to  the 
door. 

'  You  shall  not  go  upstairs,'  said  Hal,  placing 
himself  in  her  way. 

'  But  I  must  go  hupstairs.  'Ow  am  I  to  get 
my  things  helse  ?  You  don't  suppose  has  I 
would  trust  'em  to  hanybody.  Stand  hout  of 
my  way,  'Al,  and  let  me  pass.' 

'  You   do   not  enter   my  wife's    presence   again,' 
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replied  the  young  man  firmly,  as  he  rang  the 
bell.  l  Everything  that  belongs  to  you  shall 
be  brought  down  here,  but  you  shall  not  mount 
the  stairs.' 

1  But  I  hinsist ! '  she  commenced. 

1  And  /  insist,'  he  replied  again,  with  flashing 
eyes,  that  she  dared  not  further  oppose,  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  drawing-room  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  In  another  moment  he  was 
by  his  wife's  bedside. 

1  Paula,  darling,'  he  said,  '  Mrs  Rushton  is 
not  very  well,  and  I  am  going  to  send  her 
home.' 

'  Not  well,  Hal  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 
I  thought  she  was  made  of  cast-iron.' 

1  She  is  not  a  young  woman,  you  know,  Paula, 
and  the  night  work  is  too  much  for  her.  And 
you   won't    mind    her   going,   because    you    know 

how  much  I  dislike  her?' 

1  Oh,  no,  dearest  ;  I  would  rather  be  alone  with 
you.  She  never  let  us  have  a  moment  together. 
But  who  will  look  after  baby?' 

*  Dr    Addison    knows    of    a    very   nice    woman, 
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a  Mrs  Roberts,  whom  he  will  bring  over  to  the 
Hall  this  evening.  You  will  be  quite  comfort- 
able with  her.  So,  if  you  will  keep  the  baby 
beside  you  for  a  few  minutes,  Louisa  can  put 
Mrs  Rushton's  valuables  together.' 

1  Isn't  she  coming  up  to  say  good-bye  to  me  ? ' 
inquired  Paula. 

*  No,  dear,  not  to-night.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
she  was  so  tired  and  anxious  to  see  her  son 
that  I  have  already  sent  her  home,  and  am  going 
to  despatch  Tom  with  her  things.  In  a  few 
days,  if  you  still  wish  to  see  her,  we  will  talk 
about  it.  Meanwhile  you  will  have  a  good  ex- 
change in  Mrs  Roberts,  who  is  a  much  younger 
woman.' 

1  Poor  Mrs  Rushton !  I  am  sorry  I  have  over- 
worked her.  I  am  glad  you  have  sent  her  home, 
Hal.  She  is  too  old  to  be  up  night  and  day,' 
said  Paula,  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  there  having 
been  any  disturbance,  as  she  nestled  down  on  her 
pillows  with  her  baby  beside  her. 

Louisa     having     accomplished     the     necessary 
packing,  and  carried  the   small  box  down  to  the 
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drawing-room,  Hal  unlocked  the  door  again,  and 
stood  by  whilst  Mrs  Rushton  examined  each 
article  to  make  sure  that  they  had  not  detained 
any  of  her  property.  Meanwhile  the  pony  chaise 
had  been  ordered  to  convey  her  to  Wavertree 
Cottage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  and  her  box 
were  placed  in  it  and  going  rapidly  down  the 
drive.  Hal  was  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  what 
her  evil  tongue  might  prompt  her  to  say  on 
parting  that  he  only  waited  to  see  her  seated 
before  he  ran  upstairs  to  watch  her  departure 
from  an  upper  window,  and  when  he  saw  the 
little  carriage  disappear  from  view  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

1  Thank  Heaven ! '  he  mentally  exclaimed. 
1  There  is  the  last  of  that  slanderous  viper. 
Never  will  I  show  her  any'  leniency  again. 
Never  does  she  put  her  splay  foot  over  my 
threshold.  She  meant  to  kill  my  babe,  I  feel 
sure  of  it,  as  she  would  like  to  kill,  if  she 
dared,  both  Paula  and  myself.  What  a  curse 
she  has  been  to  my  family.  But  it  is  ended, 
and  for  ever.' 
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Yet,   as   he   turned    from    the   window,   he   did 
not  immediately  seek  his  wife's  chamber.     Slan- 
derous   as    he    believed    the   widow's   tongue   to 
be,  the  words  she  had  uttered  rung  in  his  ears, 
and    the   insinuations    she   had   made   had   stirred 
is  jealous  nature.     A  doubt   in    a   lover's    mind 
is    almost    akin    to    blasphemy,   and    in    a    hus- 
band's, when   all   opportunity  for  appeal   is   over, 
it   is   worse.     Hal    did    not    distrust    Paula,   and 
had    never  done  so  since  the  jealous  fit  he  took 
concerning   her   first   husband,  yet  he   could    not 
help   remembering,  when    it   was    recalled    to   his 
mind,  that   she  had  deceived   him  (though  unin- 
tentionally) on    that   occasion,  and  that  she  had 
very  successfully   concealed  her  identity  and  her 
antecedents   for   two   years   before  they  were   re- 
vealed   to   him.       A    woman   who    has    deceived 
once    may  deceive  again.     Hal   Rushton  did  not 
say  these  words  to  himself,   but   they  floated    in 
a    misty    manner    through    his    brain,   after    the 
widow   had    left    Highbridge    Hall,    and    he   was 
relieved    when    the   arrival    of    Dr    Addison    with 
Mrs  Roberts,  a  plump,  comely  young  woman  of 
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about  thirty,  diverted  his  thoughts  in  another 
direction. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Rushton,  senior,  was  having 
rather  a  rough  time  of  it  at  Wavertree  Cottage. 
When  Ted  Snaley  understood  why  she  had 
been  so  summarily  dismissed,  and  what  she  had 
said  to  her  stepson,  together  with  the  threatened 
ejectment  from  their  present  dwelling-house,  he 
rounded  on  his  mother  in  the  way  that  mean, 
coarse  natures  will  round  upon  those  who  have 
failed  instead  of  succeeded  in  their  attempted 
enterprise. 

'  You  gave  the  brat  sich  a  dose  as  the  doctor 
could  find  out,  and  cheeked  'Al  till  'e  turned 
you  out  of  the  'ouse,  and  swore  to  take  the 
cottage  from  us.  Well,  you  hare  a  fool,'  he 
said,  with  filial  piety.  '  Blest  if  I  hever  'eard 
the  like.  And  at  your  hage,  too.  You've  been 
and  gone  and  done  it  now,  and  no  mistake. 
And  that's  the  way  you  advances  my  hinterests 
on  the  property,  is  it?  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  feel 
like  blowing  the  whole  gaff  to  'Al,  and  getting 
you  'auled  up  for  hattempted  murder.' 
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*  Oh,  good  Lord,  Ted,  you'd  never  go  for  to 
do  sich  a  thing  to  your  poor  mother ! '  cried 
the  widow.  '  I  did  it  all  for  the  best,  Ted, 
and  hif  Mrs  'Al  'adn't  been  up  to  snuff,  and 
a  deal  sharper  than  hanybody  I've  hever  seen 
with  her  first  before,  heverythink  would  'ave 
gone  right.  But  this  hain't  the  first  time  has 
she's  been  a  mother,  I'd  take  my  hoath  of 
that.' 

1  What  do  it  signify  to  us  hif  it's  her  first  or 
her  fifteenth,'  said  Ted ;  '  hit's  your  blundering 
I'm  a-talking  of.  Why,  I  could  have  done  the 
job  better  myself.  The  hidea  of  your  not  waiting 
till  the  doctor  was  hout  of  the  way.  You've 
ruined  us  both  now,  and  I'll  never  forgive  yer.' 

*  Lor',  Ted,  don't  take  on  in  that  way  about  it. 
Traps  'Al  will  come  round  again.' 

1  Come  round.  Not  'e.  'E's  been  jest  awaiting 
for  a  hopportunity  like  this  to  cast  hus  off  al- 
together. Hanybody  but  a  hass  could  'ave  seen 
that.  You'll  get  the  notice  to  quit  the  cottage 
before  another  week's  over  your  'ead.  'Al  ain't 
the   man    to  say   one    thing    and    mean    another. 
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And  now  the  question  is,  'ow  are  you  a-going  to 
keep  us  both  on  a  'undred  a  year  ? ' 

The  widow  had  long  since  seen  the  mistake  she 
had  made,  but  she  tried  to  smooth  it  over. 

1  Oh,  we'll  manage  well  enough,  dearie/  she 
replied  ;  '  we'll  go  and  live  in  'Altham.  Hit'll  be 
livelier  like  for  both  of  us,  and  I'm  a'most  sick 
of  Deepdale  myself.' 

*  Livelier  ! '  sneered  her  son.  '  Yes,  it'll  be  lively 
for  me,  too,  when  you  pops  off,  won't  it,  consider- 
ing as  the  money  goes  back  into  'Al's  pockets 
again  ?  What  do  you  s'pose  I'm  to  do  for  a 
living  then  ?' 

'  Couldn't  you,'  suggested  his  mother,  almost 
timidly,  '  couldn't  you  think  hof  a  little  work 
to  do,  Ted,  afore  I'm  took?  Not  'ard  work,  in 
course — you're  not  strong  enough  for  that — but 
summat  light,  like  gardening  or  poultry  keeping, 
as  might  keep  you  when  I'm  gone  ? ' 

'  No,  I  couldn't,'  said  Ted  Snaley  surlily.  '  I 
hain't  been  brought  hup  to  work,  hand  I'm  not 
agoing  to  begin  now.  Hif  you  wanted  me  to  be 
a  working  man,  you  should  'ave  took  better  care 
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of  me,  and    not   broke    my  back   afore  I    was    a 

year  old.' 

'  Oh,  Ted,  it  wasn't   your   poor  mother's   fault. 

It  was  hall  along  of  a  neighbour  gal  as    let  you 

fall    hover   'er   shoulder,    and   never   told   a   word 

about  it  till  'twas  too  late.' 

'  Oh,   yes,    that's   your   story,'    replied    her    son 

mockingly,  '  hand  we  can  believe  has  much  has 
we  choose  of  it.  But,  hanyway,  it's  done,  hand  it 
can't  be  hundone.  But  hif  you  think  I'm  agoing 
to  break  it  hover  again  with  'ard  work  you're 
mistook/ 

'Well,  never  mind,'  said  Mrs  Rushton,  who 
was  always  anxious  to  conciliate  her  crooked,  evil- 
tempered  son,  '  we'll  manage  to  git  along  some'ow, 
Ted,  and  I  don't  s'pose  I  shall  die  jest  yet.  I'm 
honly  fifty-height,  you  know,  hand  as  strong  and 
'earty  as  most  women  of  my  hage.  Don't  you 
worrit  hover  this  affair.  I  sees  I  was  wrong,  but 
I  did  it  for  the  best,  hand  we  must  make  the  best 
hof  a  bad  job.' 

1  Hall  right/  replied  Ted.  '  So  long  as  you  gives 
me   what   I've  bin  haccustomed  to   I  sha'n't   say 
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nothink.  But  if  heither  of  us  'as  to  work,  hit'll 
be  you.  You're  strong  and  'earty  (as  you  say), 
and  I  hain't.  But  my  belief  his  as  you've  made 
such  a  mess  hand  a  muddle  of  this  'ere  business 
has  you  won't  forget  to  your  dying  day.' 

And  Mr  Ted  Snaley  took  care  that  (as  far 
as  he  was  concerned)  she  never  should  forget 
it.  Hal  Rushton,  having  seen  his  wife  and 
child  comfortably  settled  for  the  night,  and 
Mrs  Roberts  installed  in  office,  lit  his  pipe  and 
walked  forth  to  have  a  quiet  saunter  along  the 
country  lanes.  His  heart  was  still  heavy  under 
the  remembrance  of  his  stepmother's  words. 
However  pure  and  worthy  of  esteem  we  may 
consider  those  we  love,  it  is  always  painful  to 
hear  their  names  lightly  spoken  of,  and  Hal 
writhed  under  the  idea  that  the  petty,  ignor- 
ant gossips  of  Deepdale  had  so  misconstrued 
Paula's  actions.  How  he  wished  she  had  never 
given  them  cause  to  doubt  her  integrity. 
Without  exactly  making  himself  more  unhappy 
than  indignant  over  the  insults  he  had  received 
through  his  wife,  he  could  not  help  feeling  low 
VOL.  III.  D 
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about  it,  and  as  he  thought  it  over  he  sighed 
more  than  once,  and  everything  (for  the  time 
being)  seemed  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable  from 
Dan  even  to  Beersheba.  We  have  all  passed 
through  the  same  experience.  Whether  due  to 
his  liver  or  his  friends,  there  are  moments  in 
every  man's  life  when  he  feels  it  is  not  worth 
the  living.  Hal  had  not  gone  far,  though, 
through  the  dusky  lane,  which  was  lined  with 
sweetbriar,  roses  and  woodbine,  when  he  came 
across  Mrs  Measures,  on  her  way  home  after 
the  fulfilment  of  some  parish  work.  She  flew 
to  met  him. 

1  Oh,  Mr  Rushton,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/ 
she  exclaimed.  '  How  is  dear  Paula,  and  the 
baby?  I  have  been  so  anxious  for  news  of 
them.' 

'They  are  both  going  on  well,'  replied  Hal, 
as  he  put  his  pipe  in  his  pocket.  '  But  why 
have  you  not  been  up  to  see  my  wife,  Mrs 
Measures  ?  She  has  been  looking  for  you 
daily,  and  so  disappointed  because  you  did 
not  come.' 
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'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  Rushton,  it 
is  on  account  of  your  stepmother.  She  was  so 
rude  to  me,  the  night  the  baby  was  born, 
that  my  husband  forbade  my  putting  myself  in 
her  way  again.  She  almost  pushed  me  out  of 
the  room,  and  told  me  the  sooner  I  went 
home  the  better.  I  can  stand  as  much  as 
most  people,  I  think,'  said  Mary  Measures 
modestly,  '  but  that  was  a  little  too  much  for 
me.  So  I  have  waited  to  hear  that  she  is 
gone.' 

1 I  am  so  sorry,  Mrs  Measures,'  exclaimed 
Hal,  with  sincere  regret.  *  Had  I  known  of 
your  having  been  offered  such  an  affront  I 
would  have  called  at  the  vicarage  days 
ago  to  apologise  for  it.  But  the  coast  is 
clear  now.  The  old  woman  has  gone,  and  for 
ever.' 

*  For  ever !  '  repeated  Mrs  Measures  ;  *  that  is 
a  long  day.' 

*  Not  too  long  to  divide  her  and  me,'  said 
Hal  ;  '  and  when  you  have  heard  my  story,  you 
will  say  so  too.' 
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And  thereupon  he  told  her  the  main  in- 
cidents which  had  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
widow  from  Highbridge  Hall.  Mary  Measures 
was  horrified  at  the  relation. 

1  Oh,  Mr  Rushton,  I  hope  I  am  not  un- 
charitable, but  I  do  not  believe  in  her  ignor- 
ance. She,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
nursing  for  so  many  years.  She  must  have 
done  it  on  purpose.  Fancy  giving  opium 
to  a  newly  born  infant.  And  to  spite  you 
and  Paula.  What  a  wicked  old  woman  she 
must  be.' 

'  She  ought  to  be  hung  for  it,'  said  Hal 
sternly.  '  But  do  not  mention  the  subject  to 
Paula,  Mrs  Measures.  She  knows  nothing  of 
it.  We  were  afraid  it  would  be  too  great  a 
shock  for  her,  and  make  her  fear  some  ultimate 
danger  to  her  baby.  But  Addison  assures  me 
that,  as  soon  as  it  has  slept  off  the  last  dose, 
it  will  be  all  right  again.  Thank  God,  the  old 
wretch's  designs  went  no  further.' 

*  Thank  God,  indeed.  After  all  dear  Paula 
has    suffered    during   the  past  year,  it  would   be 
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too  cruel  for  her  to  lose  her  baby.  But  how- 
was  it  that  Mrs  Cornes  made  such  a  mistake 
about  the  time  she  was  wanted  ? ' 

1 1  have  not  found  that  out  yet,  Mrs  Measures, 
but  I  mean  to  do  so.  Mrs  Rushton  had 
the  engaging  of  her,  and  so  I  conclude  it 
was  part  of  her  plan  to  mislead  her.  But 
the  widow  and  her  son  never  enter  my  house 
again.  I  have  done  with  them  from  to-day, 
and  I  intend  to  take  the  cottage  from  them. 
They  are  deserving  of  no  consideration  from 
me.' 

1 1  cannot  blame  you,  Mr  Rushton.  That 
woman's  evil  tongue  is  the  curse  of  Deep- 
dale.' 

1  If  you  could  only  have  heard  the  vile  in- 
sinuations she  made  against  my  wife.  If  she 
had  been  a  man,  I  would  have  felled  her  to 
the  ground.  As  it  was,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
turn  her  out  of  my  house,  and  forbid  her  to 
enter  it  again.' 

'  She  has  never  been  able  to  say  enough 
against      Paula.       I      have     heard      it,     through 
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many   people/   observed    Mrs   Measures   thought- 
fully. 

Hal  took  a  sudden  resolution. 
Mrs    Measures,'    he    said,    wheeling   round   so 
as  to  face  her,  '  why  has   Lady  Bristowe  ceased 
to  visit  at  our  house  ? ' 

The  vicar's  wife  did  not  know  what  to 
answer.  She  remembered  her  ladyship's  last 
visit  too  vividly  to  be  able  to  plead  ignorance 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  defalcation. 

fWhy  don't  you  tell  me?'  continued  Hal.  'I 
never  wished  to  know  the  woman,  and  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  see  her  again,  but  I  want  to 
find  out  why,  after  all  her  flattery  and  protesta- 
tions of  affection  for  Paula,  she  has  left  off 
coming  to  Highbridge  Hall.' 

1  No  one  could  answer  that  question  satis- 
factorily but  herself,  Mr  Rushton.  But  you 
know  how  fickle  some  people  are.  How  they 
take  a  sudden  fancy,  and  as  suddenly  drop  it 
again.' 

'That  explanation  won't  do  for  me,  Mrs 
Measures.      People    don't    drop    their    acquaint- 
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ances  without  some  reason — true  or  otherwise. 
Lady  Bristowe  has  not  been  at  our  house 
since  last  November.' 

'  Well,  you  know,  Paula  refused  to  see  her 
after  her  mother's  death,  and  perhaps  that 
offended  her.  And  once  a  person  turns  against 
another,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  there  are 
always  plenty  of  mischief-makers  ready  to  creep 
in  and  make  the  breach  wider.' 

1  You  mean  that  she  has  listened  to  the 
Deepdale  scandal,  and  believes  it  ? ' 

1  I  think  she  has  heard  something  against 
Paula.  I  cannot  say  anything  further,'  replied 
Mrs  Measures. 

'  Curse  all  their  venomous  tongues ! '  cried  Hal 
wrathful  ly. 

'Why  should  you  worry  yourself  about  it,  Mr 
Rushton  ? '  said  Mrs  Measures  sweetly.  '  Surely 
you  can  afford  to  rise  above  a  village  scandal  ? 
Yoic  know  what  your  wife  is,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient. And  just  now,  when  she  has  given  you 
this  sweet  baby,  and  settled  down  so  happily  in 
her    comfortable    home,   is    the    last    moment    in 
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which  you  should  remember  a  past  annoyance. 
Let  it  die  a  natural  death.  It  only  requires 
time  to  kill  it.  And,  meanwhile,  forget  it,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  God  has  sent  you.' 

1  You  are  right,  Mrs  Measures,'  replied  Hal, 
as  he  grasped  her  proffered  hand.  '  You  are 
a  true,  sensible  woman,  and  I  am  a  very  foolish 
young  man.  I  have  more  happiness  in  my 
Paula  than  I  deserve,  and  sufficient  to  outweigh 
a  thousand  such  annoyances  as  you  allude  to/ 

1  That  is  the  right  way  of  looking  at  it, 
Mr  Rushton,  and  rest  assured  you  will  never 
lose  a  friend  worthy  of  the  name.  My  dear 
husband  always  speaks  of  you  with  affection, 
and  you  may  depend  on  me  as  your  wife's 
true  friend  as  long  as  my  life  lasts.  I  shall 
call  to  see  her,  and  my  little  godchild  that  is 
to  be,  to-morrow  without  fail.' 

This  conversation  did  much  towards  sooth- 
ing Hal  Rushton's  perturbed  spirit,  and  from 
that  evening  his  domestic  peace  was  restored. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  happy  now  that 
the  widow's   baneful  presence  was    removed  from 
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them.  Everybody  seemed  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
the  change.  The  baby  blossomed  like  a  little 
rosebud  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mrs  Roberts, 
and  Paula  was  soon  out  of  bed  and  seated  in 
an  arm-chair  by  the  open  window,  enjoying  the 
warm  air  and  sunshine,  and  growing  stronger 
every  day.  Mary  Measures  was  her  constant 
companion,  and  Paula  seemed  so  happy  and 
contented  with  her  that  Hal  had  no  hesitation 
in  leaving  them  together  whilst  he  went  about 
his  daily  avocations.  But  his  greatest  pleasure 
lay  in  seeing  how  completely  his  wife's  low 
spirits  and  despondency  had  fled  before  her 
baby's  birth.  Her  grief  for  her  mother's  death 
seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  this  new 
joy,  and  if  she  ever  thought  of  Paulie  she 
evinced  no  sign  of  it.  All  her  affections  and 
her  aspirations  appeared  to  be  centred  on  her 
husband  and  her  child.  She  clung  about  Hal 
as  she  had  never  clung  before,  and  would  sit 
for  hours  with  her  infant  on  her  lap,  gazing 
into  her  unformed  features,  and  speculating  on 
what  she  would   look   like    when   she   had   grown 
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to  be  a  woman.  Sometimes,  either  from  weak- 
ness or  depth  of  feeling,  she  would  sob  for  a 
few  moments,  with  her  head  on  her  husband's 
breast,  and  whisper  to  him  that  she  was  not 
worthy  of  so  much  happiness,  and  she  feared 
lest  Heaven  should  take  it  back  again.  But 
the  next  minute  she  would  be  smiling,  even 
whilst  the  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes,  and 
calling  herself  names  for  being  so  stupid  as  to 
give  way.  A  few  more  summer  suns  and  she 
was  sitting  out  upon  the  lawn,  or  walking  slowly 
round  the  garden,  leaning  on  his  arm,  whilst 
health  and  strength  returned  to  her.  She  was 
no  longer  Hal's  White  Rose  in  those  days.  Her 
slight  figure  had  become  plump  and  developed, 
and  on  her  usually  pale  cheeks  bloomed  a  vivid 
pink  colour.  He  used  to  joke  with  her  about 
it,  and  say  she  was  his  cabbage  rose,  and  would 
be  his  peony  before  long.  Lying  on  the  grass 
at  Paula's  feet,  whilst  Mary  Measures  poured 
out  their  afternoon  tea  for  them,  and  Mrs 
Roberts  paced  up  and  down  the  paths  with 
little    Edith    in    her  arms,   Hal   Rushton   used   to 
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think  he  had  reached  the  ultimatum  of  human 
felicity.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  any  longer 
that  they  were  always  (excepting  for  the  vicar's 
wife)  alone,  and  that  no  other  friends  looked 
in  to  congratulate  them  on  the  new  happiness 
they  had  acquired.  And  if  he  had  remembered 
the  fact,  it  would  not  have  annoyed  him.  He 
disliked  society,  and  found  his  world  within  the 
precincts  of  his  own  property.  But  others  were 
less  slow  to  observe  the  change  and  to  comment 
upon  it.  Meanwhile  Paula  bloomed  and  the 
baby  blossomed,  and  Hal  Rushton  was  content. 
As  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  no  permanent 
harm  would  accrue  to  the  baby  from  the  narcotic 
she  had  swallowed,  the  true  story  of  the  widow's 
dismissal  was  related  to  Paula,  and  she  joined 
her  thanks  to  those  of  her  husband  that  the 
mischief  had  gone  no  further.  Hal  had  fulfilled 
his  threat  to  send  in  the  notice  tto  quit  to  the 
tenants  of  Wavertree  Cottage.  He  was  not  a 
man  (as  Ted  Snaley  had  observed)  to  say  one 
thing  and  mean  another.  He  felt  he  had 
reached    a   crisis   when    no    further   duty  was    re- 
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quired  of  him  respecting  his  father's  widow,  and 
determined  to  rid  himself,  root  and  branch,  of 
the  Snaley  family.  Mrs  Rushton,  therefore,  was 
compelled,  during  the  next  quarter,  to  give  up 
her  occupation  of  the  cottage,  whereupon  she 
and  her  son  removed  to  Haltham,  where  they 
occupied  two  or  three  rooms  over  a  shell-fish 
shop  in  the  market  place.  '  It  was  so  cheerful 
and  lively/  as  the  widow  observed  to  her  Deep- 
dale  friends,  '  to  see  the  folks  coming  to  market, 
and  to  'ear  the  'aggling  that  went  hon,  and 
what  with  the  smell  of  the  veggables  and  the 
shell-fish,  me  and  Ted  will  never  miss  the 
country,  nor  yet  the  seashore  neither.' 

Their  departure  was  a  great  relief  to  Hal  and 
Paula,  who  always  took  good  care  when  driving 
her  little  pony  chaise  into  Haltham  to  avoid 
the  market  place  lest  she  should  encounter  her 
enemy.  But  she  never  met  either  the  mother 
or  her  son.  From  the  moment  they  left  Deep- 
dale,  they  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  their 
lives  altogether.  And  so  the  months  rolled  on, 
until   the   summer   had    been    succeeded    by   the 
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autumn,  and  the  autumn  by  the  winter,  and 
little  Edith  was  a  bonny  girl  of  six  months  old. 
And  still  Hal  Rushton's  domestic  peace  was 
undisturbed,  and  love  made  a  little  paradise  of 
Highbridge  Hall. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A   TERRIBLE   DISCOVERY. 

THE  winter  of  that  year  was  typical — clear  and 
frosty,  without  fog  or  damp,  and  the  young 
Rushtons  almost  lived  out  of  doors.  Paula,  who 
was  stronger  and  healthier  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life  before,  had  developed,  under 
Hal's  instructions,  into  a  good  horsewoman,  but 
she  was  a  still  more  excellent  whip.  She  took 
the  keenest  delight  in  driving,  and  her  husband 
in  his  desire  to  indulge  her  wishes,  bought  a 
match  for  his  mare,  and  put  the  pair  into 
a  curricle,  which  Paula  used  to  spin  through 
the  village  at  such  a  rate  as  to  bring  all  the 
gossips  to  their  doors  with  the  gruesome  pro- 
phecy  that   she   would    live    to    break    her   neck. 
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It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her,  with  her  fair 
face  flushed  with  excitement,  wrapped  up  in 
furs  to  her  chin,  and  sending  her  horses  at  their 
smartest  pace  along  the  crisp  highway. 

'With  a  groom  with  'is  arms  folded  stuck  up 
be'ind  'er  like  a  graven  image,'  as  Mrs  Gribble 
remarked  to  Mrs  Axworthy.  *  It's  redikerlous, 
in  my  opinion,  not  to  say  wicked,  to  keep  a 
human  creetur  in  sich  a  hattitoode.  And  did 
you  see  her  furs,  Mrs  Axworthy,  ma'am  ? 
Rooshian  sables,  Mrs  Roberts  says  they  hare, 
and  it's  sinful  to  see  'em  on  sich  a  person.  For 
what  is  she,  ma'am,  but  a  school  teacher, 
when  all's  said  and  done.  Mr  'Al  Rushton 
he  may  have  married  'er,  but  that  can't  hun- 
make  'er  what  she  his.  And  I  wonder  'ow 
long  it  would  be  before  he'd  give  our  dear 
good  Miss  Brown  so  much  as  a  silk  'ankercher 
for  her  throat' 

1  It  would  be  well  if  she  was  nothink  but  a 
school  teacher,  Mrs  Gribble,'  replied  her  crony  ; 
'  but  there's  wuss  be'ind,  you  may  depend  on 
it.      I    shouldn't    be    surprised    to    'ear    as   she'd 
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been  used  to  this  sort  of  grander  before.  Folks 
don't  learn  to  'andle  the  ribbins  (as  my  good 
gentleman  calls  it)  in  a  minute.  But  'ow  could 
she  'ave  come  by  'em,  Mrs  Gribble,  ma'am  ? 
That's  the  'orrible  thought  to  wrestle  with.' 

But  whilst  they  wrestled  with  it  Mrs  Hal 
Rushton  spun  her  bays  along  gaily,  and  with 
not  a  little  innocent  triumph  that  she  had  out- 
lived all  the  ill-natured  things  that  had  been 
said  of  her,  and  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant residents  and  property  owners  in  Deep- 
dale. 

'  Paula/  said  Hal  one  hunting  morning,  as  he 
stood  before  her  in  pink  and  top-boots,  '  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to-day  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  particular,  darling/  she  answered,  as 
she  held  up  the  baby  to  play  with  his  buttons. 
1  Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 

'  Because,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  driving  into 
Haltham,  I  particularly  want  to  know  if  Ellis 
has  received  those  patent  snaffles  from  London. 
It  is  more  than  a  fortnight  since  I  ordered  them, 
and  I  have  written  to  him  twice  without  receiving 
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an    answer.       If  it   hadn't    been    a    hunting    day, 
I  should  have  ridden  in  myself.' 

'  Of  course  I  will  go,  Hal,  and  if  he  hasn't  got 
them  yet,  what  then  ?  ' 

1  Tell  him  not  to  trouble  further.  I  will  write 
to  the  manufacturers  myself.  I  never  saw  such 
a  slow  place  as  Haltham.  You  have  to  wait  a 
twelvemonth  for  everything.' 

1  They  are  all  asleep,'  laughed  Paula.  '  Oh, 
baby,  you  mustn't  pull  your  daddy's  hair.  That 
hurts.' 

1  Bless  her  little  fists ! '  said  Hal,  as  he  disen- 
tangled his  dark  locks  from  the  chubby  hands. 
'  She  has  inherited  the  power  of  drawing  from 
her  mother.' 

'  /  can't  draw,'  cried  Paula,  pretending  to  mis- 
understand him. 

1  Can't  you.     Who  was   it  drew  me,  then    from 

the   farm    down    to   the   schoolhouse,    night   after 

night,    if  only  to   see  her   shadow  on  the  blind  ; 

drew   me  to  church   on  hot  Sundays  in  summer, 

and   cold   Sundays   in   winter,   to  watch   her  face 

bent  down    upon    her  prayer  book  ;  drew    me,   in 
VOL.  III.  E 
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fact,  until  there  was  no  further  space  to  draw 
me  over,  because  I  was  in  her  arms  for  ever 
and  ever?' 

'  It  was  not  /  who  drew  you,'  she  whispered, 
with  her  face  against  his.  '  It  was  your  own 
good  heart  that  impelled  you  to  come.' 

'  Well,  anyway,  I  am  very  much  here,  am  I 
not  ?     And  my  dear  girl  is  happy  to  have  me  ? ' 

1  Happier  than  she  ever  conceived  it  possible 
she  could  be.' 

'  God  bless  you  both  ! '  said  Hal,  as  he  kissed 
the  mother  and  the  child.  *  But  I  have  no  more 
time  for  "  spooning."  Take  your  little  brat 
away,  Paula — and  don't  forget  my  commission.' 

'  No,  indeed.  I  will  drive  into  Haltham 
directly  after  luncheon.' 

1  And  have  luncheon  early,  dear.  Don't  be 
out  after  dusk,  if  you  can  help  it.  I  am  always 
nervous  when  you  drive  with  lamps.' 

'What,  along  a  straight  road  as  smooth  as 
a  bowling  alley.  What  an  insult  to  my  skill 
as  a  whip.  But  I  will  be  home  by  daylight, 
Hal,  I  promise  you.' 
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1  Thanks,  darling.  Well,  I  must  be  off.  Once 
more,  good-bye.' 

His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  hall  door, 
and  held  the  baby  up  to  see  her  daddy  mount 
his  hunter  and  ride  down  the  drive.  And  them 
after  some  excellent  fooling  with  her  bantling, 
she  dismissed  her  for  her  morning  walk,  and 
went  singing  about  the  house  herself  like  a 
bird.  She  felt  unusually  happy  that  day.  The 
fresh,  exhilarating  air  was  enough  in  itself  to 
raise  her  spirits.  Then  she  had  perfect  health, 
and  her  husband's  love  and  confidence,  and 
what  could  any  woman  desire  more  ?  She  could 
not  help,  as  she  went  about  her  household 
avocations,  contrasting  her  present  lot  with 
her  former  one,  of  which  she  could  not 
think,  even  now,  without  a  shudder.  How 
helpless,  how  hopeless,  how  despairing  she 
was  then.  And  now,  how  warmly  sheltered 
by  Hal's  protection,  how  full  of  hope  for  little 
Edith,  and  themselves  how  surrounded  by 
love  and  luxury  and  comfort.  How  thankful 
she     should     be — nay,    she     was — for     the    mar- 
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vellous  change.  If  a  close  observer  had 
detected  at  this  moment  a  little  quiver  of 
Paula  Rushton's  lip,  it  was  dedicated,  not  to 
the  past  or  future,  not  even  to  a  thought  of 
her  dead  mother,  but  to  the  uncertain  fate  of 
her  hapless  first-born.  That  was  the  only  ruffle 
on  the  quiet  waters  of  her  life — the  remembrance 
of  Paulie.  Often  as  she  caressed  her  plump, 
healthy  baby,  and  watched  the  intelligence  which 
was  so  rapidly  developing  itself  in  her  bright 
little  face,  the  mournful  eyes  and  vacant,  pathetic 
smile  of  the  child  for  whom  she  had  cared  so 
little  would  rise  up  reproachfully  before  her 
mental  vision,  and  force  her  to  swallow  down 
something  very  like  a  sob.  But  she  never 
spoke  of  it  to  Hal,  and  he  believed  she  had 
forgotten  or  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of 
the  imbecile  child.  For  her  own  part,  she  tried 
hard  to  believe  that  he  was  safe  in  Heaven,  with 
her  dear  mother,  who  had  loved  him  so  tenderly, 
but  she  never  alluded  to  the  subject  in  any 
way.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  compact  she 
had  entered  into  with  Hal  before  their  marriage, 
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that  the  past  was   to  be  past  and   dead  for  both 
of    them,    and    not    permitted    to    rise    from    its 
unholy  grave    to    disturb    their    new-born   happi- 
ness.      So     she     thrust     the     faint,     momentary 
thought    of    Paulie    resolutely    away,    and    went 
to  the  piano  and  sang  a  merry  song  to  drown  it. 
She  took   her  midday   meal    early,  as    she  had 
promised   her    husband,   and    by  one    o'clock   she 
was   driving  in   her   usually  rapid  manner,  which 
Hal    applauded    and    Deepdale    glared    at,   along 
the   highroad    to    Haltham.      It   was    not   market 
day,    but    the    town    was     rather    full,    and    the 
saddler's    shop    stood    in    the   busiest   part   of    it. 
Paula    was   proceeding  in   that  direction,  guiding 
her     spirited     bays     very    skilfully    in    and     out 
of  the  vegetable  barrows  and   donkey  carts  that 
blocked    the    way,  when    an    itinerant    musician 
(save    the    mark),  with    a    cornopean  wretchedly 
out   of  tune,    commenced    to    blow    a   discordant 
blast  which  he  intended  for  ■  Annie   Laurie.'     At 
the  same  time  a  crowd  of  urchins  were  following 
and    hooting    at    a    shabbily    dressed    man,    ap- 
parently   not   too    sober,   who   stumbled    in    front 
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of  them  over  the  stony  ^oad,  muttering  to  him- 
self, and  occasionally  distributing  a  curse  for  the 
benefit  of  his  young  tormentors.  Hal's  old  mare 
was  well  trained  and  steady  enough,  but  her 
pole  companion  was  new  to  harness  as  well  as 
cornopeans,  and  with  a  frightened  rear  made 
a  sudden  start  forward,  dragging  the  other  with 
her.  Paula  could  have  quieted  them  if  left  to 
herself,  but  the  wretched  urchins  on  either  side, 
perceiving  the  chance  of  a  commotion,  yelled  to 
alarm  the  horses  still  more,  and  for  a  moment 
they  were  beyond  her  control.  In  that  moment 
the  slouching  figure  of  the  intoxicated  man,  who 
had  not  had  the  sense  to  step  aside,  fell  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  the  off  mare 
touched  him  with  her  hoof.  Paula  pulled  the 
pair  back  on  their  haunches  to  prevent  further 
mischief,  and  her  groom  was  at  their  heads  in  a 
moment,  but  the  figure  of  the  fallen  man  re- 
mained motionless,  and  the  yelling  urchins  called 
out,  •»'  You've  been  and  killed  'im,  missus.'  Paula 
turned  sick  with  fright.  She  knew  the  accident 
had    happened    by    no    fault    of  hers,    but    it  was 
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terrible  to  think  she  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 
Quite  a  crowd  had  assembled  by  this  time — 
a  policeman  among  the  number — and  descend- 
ing from  her  seat,  Paula  ordered  the  groom  to 
back  the  carriage  out  of  the  way  whilst  she 
ascertained  what  injury  had  been  done. 

1  Is  he  much  hurt  ? '  she  inquired  anxiously  of 
the  police  officer. 

The  man  turned  the  prostrate  figure  about 
with  one  hand,  and  then  let  it  drop  again.  It 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a  beggar  or  tramp.  The 
clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty,  coated  with  clay 
and  other  earths,  as  though  the  wearer  was  used 
to  sleep  out  at  nights,  and  the  torn  hat,  which 
had  tumbled  off  when  he  fell,  revealed  a  thick 
head  of  yellow  hair,  the  face  being  downwards 
and  hidden  from  view. 

'/  don't  think  so,  ma'am,'  replied  the  official. 
1  The  'orse's  'oof  may  have  touched  'im,  but  he 
fell  first.  He's  more  drunk,  to  my  mind,  than 
'urt.  I'd  better  take  'im  to  the  lock-up,  and 
then  we  can  see  what's  the  matter  with  'im.' 

1  Oh,   no  ! '  exclaimed   Paula ;   '  he   must   not  go 
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to  the  lock-up.  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  was 
my  fault,  and  I  will  pay  for  medical  assistance 
for  him.  Where  shall  we  take  him,  policeman  ? 
Who  is  the  nearest  doctor  ? ' 

'Well,  Dr  Brown's  surgery  is  just  round  the 
corner,  but  he  won't  thank  me  for  taking  a 
drunken  man  there.  There's  no  blood,  you  see, 
ma'am,  nor  nothing.' 

'  But  he  may  be  bruised.  I  am  sure  the  horse 
struck  him.  Speak  to  him,  policeman,  and  see 
if  he  can  understand  you.' 

1  Here  you,  mister,'  commenced  the  official, 
as  he  touched  the  arm  of  the  prostrate  figure, 
1  can't  you  get  up  and  shake  yourself?  You're 
not  hurt,  you  know.  Come,  now,  let's  see  if  you 
can't  stand.' 

He  pulled  him  roughly  by  the  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  man  rose  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  then  fell  back  again,  with  his  face  upturned 
to  the  sky.  Paula,  who  had  been  watching  the 
proceedings  with  the  deepest  interest,  glanced 
at  the  features  thus  revealed  to  the  public,  and 
gave  a  sharp  cry. 
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1  There's  no  cause  to  be  afeard,  ma'am,'  said  the 
policeman  consolingly.  '  'E's  too  drunk  to  touch 
you.  But  'ere's  the  doctor  coming.  Stand  back, 
you  boys,  will  you,  and  let  the  gentleman  pass.' 

Someone  in  the  crowd  had  run  unasked  to 
inform  Dr  Brown  of  the  accident,  and  he  now 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

1  Dead  !  dead ! '  he  exclaimed  quickly,  as  he 
examined  the  prostrate  man.  '  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Dead  drunk,  you  mean.  This  seems  more  in 
your  line,  Jones,  than  mine.  Run  over,  do  you 
say?  Well,  he  may  have  a  bruise  or  two  to- 
morrow, but  he's  too  full  of  liquor  to  have 
sustained  much  hurt.  Wheels  would  roll  over 
him  as  they  would  over  a  bladder  of  water.  Is 
this  the  lady  who  drove  the  carriage?' 

He  turned  to  Paula  as  he  spoke,  and  was 
startled  by  her  appearance.  Her  eyes,  which 
seemed  fixed  in  her  head,  were  staring  at  the 
vagrant's  face,  her  countenance  was  the  colour 
of  death,  and  her  limbs  were  twitching  involun- 
tarily. Dr  Brown  believed  her  condition  to  be 
the  effect  of  fear. 
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'  You  mustn't  take  it  like  this,  madam,'  he 
said  ;  '  there  is  no  real  harm  done,  and  if  there 
were,  it  is  by  no  fault  of  yours.  The  man 
was  too  drunk  to  keep  his  feet.  Why,  you 
look  in  more  need  of  my  services  than  he 
does.' 

1  Who  —  who  is  he  ? '  she  asked  in  a  low 
husky  voice,  that  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  issuing  from  her  dry,  parched  lips. 

1  Who  is  he  ?  I  don't  fancy  anybody  can 
tell  you  that.  A  tramp,  most  likely,  and  evidently 
a  disreputable  one.  Does  anyone  know  him  in 
the  town?'  continued  the  doctor,  addressing  the 
gaping  audience. 

1  'E  lodges  with  Mother  Sims,'  replied  a 
squeaky  voice. 

1  Yes,  sir,'  chimed  in  a  dozen  others  ;  '  'is  name 
is  Bonson,  and  'e  lives  in   Sims'  hattic.' 

'  Let  him  be  taken  home,  then,'  said  Dr 
Brown,  '  and  I'll  attend  him  there.  Jones,  fetch 
a  stretcher,  and  have  him  removed  at  once. 
This  lady  requires  my  attention  the  more  of 
the  two.' 
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Paula  shook  her  head  silently,  and  with  a 
face  white  as  death,  and  trembling  fingers,  ex- 
tracted a  couple  of  pounds  from  her  purse  and 
pressed  them  into  the  doctor's  hands. 

1  My  dear  lady — Mrs  Rushton  of  Highbridge 
Hall,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — '  She  moved  her 
head  mechanically.  '  This  is  far  too  much. 
You  exaggerate  the  injury,  I  assure  you.  The 
man  will  be  quite  well  by  to-morrow.' 

1  Please — take — it,'  she  said,  with  an  effort,  and 
looking  as  if  she  were  about  to  swoon.  But  he 
still  refused  to  accept  it. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  low  as  she  had 
spoken,  the  vagrant  on  the  ground  rolled  his 
head  round  and  regarded  her,  and  their  eyes 
met.  Paula  said  nothing,  but  leaning  up  against 
the  little  doctor,  fainted  away  in  his  arms. 

1  There,  now,'  he  exclaimed  fussily,  '  didn't  I 
tell  you  this  lady  was  alarming  herself  un- 
necessarily. Look  at  this.  Who  will  help  me 
to  carry  her  to  my  surgery  ?  Here,  my  man  !  ' 
he  continued,  addressing  the  groom.  '  Bring  the 
carriage    round   the   corner,  and   as  soon    as  your 
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mistress  is  recovered,  you  must  drive  her  home. 
Here's  a  pretty  bit  of  business  about  a  drunken 
tramp,'  he  ended  with,  as  he  and  another  man 
carried  the  unconscious  Paula  to  his  consult- 
ing room.  As  they  passed  him,  the  vagrant 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked  after 
them. 

'Aye,  there  she  goes,'  he  cried,  'with  her 
carriage  and  horses,  whilst  I  lie  upon  the 
ground,  and  may  rot  here  for  aught  she  cares. 
Curse  her  ! ' 

'  Come,  now,'  said  the  policeman,  '  stop  that. 
The  lady's  been  a  deal  too  good  to  you.  You 
would  have  been  in  the  lock-up  by  this  time 
but  for  'er.  Them  'orses'  'oofs  never  touched 
yer.  Get  up,  and  go  to  your  home.  D'ye 
hear  ? ' 

i My  home!'  repeated  the  man  bitterly.  'If 
I  had  my  rights,  my  home  would  be  with 
her.' 

'Why,  you're  drunker  than  I  thought  you 
were,'  said  the  policeman.  '  If  you  speaks  another 
word    like  that    I'll    run    you  in.     Get    up,  I  say. 
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Do   you    mean    to    lie    here    till    another   wehicle 
drives  over  you  ?  ' 

At  this  hint  the  vagrant  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
having  made  a  pretence  of  dusting  his  tattered 
coat,  shambled  off  the  highway  into  a  by-streetr 
where  he  disappeared. 

Meanwhile  Paula,  coming  to  herself  in  the 
little  doctor's  surgery,  gazed  vacantly  at  the 
cane  benches  and  white-washed  walls. 

1  You're  better  now/  said  Dr  Brown,  as  he  held 
a  glass  to  her  lips.  '  Drink  this  and  you  will 
soon  be  yourself  again.' 

But    Paula   pushed    the    cordial    from    her,  and 
staggering  to  her  feet,  exclaimed, — 
'  Let  me  go  home.' 

1  Of  course  you  shall,  directly  you  are  able  to 
do  so.  Your  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door. 
But  let  me  entreat  you  to  drink  this  first. 
Your  nerves  are  shaken,  Mrs  Rushton.  That 
drunken  brute  frightened  you,  and  you  are  not 
fit  to  take  so  long  a  drive  without  a  stimulant.' 
She  drank  the  draught,  as  he  desired  her, 
conscious   that   to    continue    to   refuse    it   was   to- 
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delay  her  return  to  Deepdale.  But  as  soon  as 
it  was  down  she  turned  an  ashen  face  to  Dr 
Brown,  and  repeated, — 

4  My  carnage,  please.     I  wish  to  go  home.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  replied  the  doctor  cheerily ; 
*  but  you  mustn't  attempt  to  drive  yourself, 
Mrs  Rushton.  Take  your  mistress  back  very 
carefully,  Green,  and  she'll  be  all  right  by  the 
time  she  reaches  Deepdale.' 

And  then  he  assisted  Paula  into  the  curricle, 
where  she  lay  back  against  the  cushions,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  out 
of  sight. 

1  Strange,'  thought  the  little  doctor,  as  he 
looked  after  her.  '  I've  always  heard  her  spoken 
of  as  such  a  brave  and  dependable  woman,  but 
she  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  more  use  in  an 
emergency  than  the  generality  of  her  sex.  A 
great  deal  of  good  sympathy  wasted  on  a  worth- 
less vagabond.'  And  with  that  he  dismissed  the 
subject  from  his  mind. 

It  was  not  the  groom's  business  to  watch 
the    features     or    actions    of    his     mistress,    and 
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indeed  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
keep  the  two  ruffled  mares  in  hand  on  their 
way  home.  But  had  he  looked  at  her  he 
would  have  seen  that  Paula  never  altered  her 
position,  nor  moved  her  eyes,  until  he  drew 
rein  at  the  front  door  of  Highbridge  Hall. 
Then  she  stumbled  to  the  ground  somehow, 
and  felt  her  way,  almost  blindly,  to  her  own 
room.  The  afternoon  was  still  at  its  height, 
the  hour  being  four,  but  there  was  a  bright 
fire  burning  in  her  grate,  before  which  was 
spread  a  snowy  sheepskin  rug.  Paula  closed 
the  door  and  locked  it,  almost  mechanically, 
and  then,  having  torn  off  her  furred  mantle 
and  hat,  she  flung  herself  down,  in  a  position 
of  the  utmost  abandonment,  upon  the  sheep- 
skin rug,  with  both  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
against  her  temples.  Even  as  she  lay  there 
the  room  seemed  to  go  round  and  round  with 
her,  the  floor  to  shake  and  tremble  beneath  her 
weight,  the  air  to  be  full  of  buzzing,  whirring 
noises  that  made  thought  almost  an  impos- 
sibility.    What  was   it  that  her  mother  had   told 
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her  when  she  returned  from  the  journey  to 
London,  which  she  undertook  solely  to  satisfy 
her  daughter's  anxious  fear?  That  Carl  Bjornsen 
had  died  in  the  Paddington  workhouse,  from 
drink  and  disease,  and  that  she  was  freed 
from  him  by  God  as  well  as  man — free  to  be- 
come Hal  Rushton's  wife,  and  to  look  him  in 
the  face  and  say  truly  that  her  first  husband 
was  dead,  and  could  never  trouble  either  of 
them  again.  And  to-day  she  had  seen  Carl 
Bjornsen  in  the  streets  of  Haltham,  drunk,  but 
living,  tattered,  dirty  and  disreputable,  yet  living 
—  a  jibe  for  boys,  a  case  for  the  police,  a 
wretched  waif  of  humanity,  apparently  both 
friendless  and  homeless,  but  still  living,  living, 
living — to  curse  and  kill  her  new-found  happi- 
ness. 

She  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  he ; 
that  the  degraded  being  her  horses  had  nearly 
run  over  was  the  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  Carl 
Bjornsen  she  had  once  believed  she  loved.  The 
sight  of  his  thick  crop  of  yellow  hair  had  given 
her  a  shock  even   before  she  had  seen  his  coun- 
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tenance  (it  had  so  painfully  reminded  her  of  that 
of  the  Swede) ;  but  when  she  had  looked  at  his 
face,  and  their  eyes  had  met,  although  his  features 
were  bloated  by  vice  and  distorted  by  passion  at 
the  sight  of  her,  she  had  recognised  him  at  once 
as  the  husband  whom  she  believed  to  be  lying 
in  his  grave.  Everybody  had  misled  her,  then. 
Seth  Brunt,  when  he  assured  her  his  captain  was 
dying,  and  her  poor  dear  mother,  when  she  ac- 
cepted the  landlady's  assurance  that  her  lodger 
had  breathed  his  last  in  the  workhouse.  They 
had  not  meant  to  deceive  her,  perhaps  (her  mother 
assuredly  not),  but  the  terrible  upshot  was  the 
same.  Carl  Bjornsen  lived,  and  had  followed  her 
to  Haltham.  But  for  what  purpose?  Did  he 
intend  to  make  his  way  to  Deepdale — to  insult 
her,  perhaps,  before  her  servants — to  expose  her 
secret  to  their  neighbours,  to  confront  her  in 
the  very  presence  of  her  beloved  husband,  who 
had  felt  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  existed  so 
keenly  as  to  extract  an  oath  from  her  never  to 
mention  it  in  his  hearing  again  ?     Oh,  no,  no.     At 

whatever  risk,  Paula  felt,  she  must  keep  this  awful 
VOL.  III.  F 
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discovery  from  Hal,  or  all  tKeir  happiness  might 
be   wrecked   with   the   knowledge    of  it.      If  she 
could  only  meet  Carl  Bjornsen  face  to  face,  and 
learn  his  intentions,   and  bribe   him  with   money 
to  go  away,  and  to  keep  away,  their  future  peace 
might    be    secured.       For    a    few     moments    she 
thought  of  telling   everything   to    Hal,   who   was 
so  good    and   kind  to  her,   and  had    it   not  been 
for  his  exaggerated   horror  of  divorce  she  would 
have  done  so.     But  he  did  not  believe  in  divorce. 
He  had   often  told  her  that   if  a  marriage  under 
such  circumstances  was  legalised  by  man,  it  was 
not  blest  by  Heaven.     He  was  a  simple-minded, 
country-bred  gentleman,  far  behind  all  the  fashion- 
able foibles  of  the  day,  but  such  were  his  opinions, 
and   his   wife    shuddered    as    she    recalled  them. 
At  all  costs,  she  decided  in  a  bewildered  manner, 
Hal    must   not  hear  the   truth    unless   it  became 
absolutely  necessary.     But  oh,  how  wretched  that 
single   interview   had    made    her.     It   seemed    to 
have  cast  a  gloom  over  her  whole  life.     Nothing 
really  was  altered.     Nothing  could  be  altered,  and 
she  was  quite  innocent   of  having   attempted    to 
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deceive  her  husband,  yet,  as   she  lay  face  down- 
wards on   the  rug,  Paula  felt  as  though  she  were 
the   guiltiest    creature   upon    earth.     At   last   the 
sound  of  the   hall  clock    striking    six    made    her 
remember  that  Hal  would  soon  be  home  from  his 
sport,  and  demanding  to  see  her.     She  rose  hastily, 
and  approaching  the  glass,  was  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  her  white  face  and  swollen  eyelids.    How 
could  she  disguise  the  effects  of  the  emotion  she 
had    passed    through?     What   should    she   say   if 
Hal   observed  it?     In    another  moment   she   had 
plunged  her  face  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and 
was   trying,   though   ineffectually,  to  remove    the 
traces   of  her   indisposition   and  her  tears.      Her 
husband   knocked    at  the  door  for  admittance  in 
the   very    midst   of   it,    and    she    had    no   excuse 
to  deny  his  entrance.     In  he  came,  laughing  and 
happy  as  usual,  with  the  fresh  colour  in  his  face 
heightened  by  air  and  exercise,  looking  just  what 
he    was,   a    specimen    of   a    young    and    healthy 
Englishman,  and  stood    before  her  fire    warming 
his    hands,   whilst    she    hid    her    face    somewhat 
with  her  towel. 
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'  Well,  my  darling,'  he  began  briskly,  '  we  have 
had  a  glorious  run,  after  all.  Those  few  drops  of 
rain  last  night  freshened  up  the  scent  considerably, 
and  made  it  quite  easy  going.  Did  you  enjoy 
your    drive?       What    did    Ellis    say    about    the 

affles  ? ' 

Paula  lowered  the  towel  in  her  surprise. 

'Ellis.'  Oh.  Hal,  what  will  you  say  to  me? 
I  forgot  all  about  him.' 

'  Forgot  Ellis.  You  arc  a  trustworthy  mes- 
senger.    What  else  did  you  go  to  Haltham  for  ? ' 

'  It  was  stupid  of  me.  But  the  new  mare 
gave  me  a  little  trouble  as  we  got  opposite  the 
"  Fox  and  Grapes,"  and  I  turned  the  horses' 
heads  at  once,  and  drove  home  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

'What  did  she  do?' 

1  A  lot  of  boys  began  shouting  at  her,  and  she 
grew  restive  and  reared.' 

•  Did  she  frighten  you,  Paula  ?  What's  the 
matter  with  vour  face  ?  ' 

He  left  the  fireplace,  and  walking  up  to  her, 
examined  her  swollen  features. 
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1  Why,  you've  been  crying,  my  darling. 
What  is  the  matter?  Has  anything  annoyed 
you?' 

Paula  was  going  to  answer  him  in  the  negative 
when  a  thought  stopped  her.  The  groom,  James 
Green,  had  witnessed  the  accident,  and  seen  her 
faint.  He  would  be  sure  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
kitchen,  and  it  might  get  round  to  her  husband's 
ears.  She  had  better  tell  him  the  truth  (or  part 
of  the  truth)  at  once. 

'Yes,  I  have  been  frightened,  dear;  but  I  would 
rather  have  kept  it  from  you,  because  you  make 
such  a  fuss  over  every  little  thing  that  happens 
to  me.  A  tipsy  man  fell  down  in  the  road,  and 
the  horses  nearly  went  over  him.  It  gave  me  a 
dreadful  turn,  and  I — I — fainted.' 

Hal's  loving  arms  were  instantly  folded  round 
her,  as  though  to  shield  her  from  further  harm. 

1  Oh,  my  darling,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
at  first?  Fainted  I  I  didn't  know  you  could  faint. 
Were  you  in  the  carriage  ? ' 

1  No.  I  had  got  out  to  sec  if  the  man  was 
hurt.' 
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'  And  who  looked  after  you  ?  Did  you  fall  in 
the  road  ? ' 

Paula  felt  as  if  he  would  draw  the  whole  truth 
out  of  her  before  he  had  finished. 

I  Please  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it,'  she  said 
impatiently  ;  '  it  was  of  no  consequence.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  run  over  the  man,  and  it  gave  me 
a  shock.  Someone  took  me  in  somewhere  and 
gave  me  a  glass  of  water,  and  I  was  all  right 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  Green  drove  me 
home.  I  shouldn't  have  told  you  if  you  hadn't 
seen  my  face.' 

I I  should  have  thought  it  very  strange  if  you 
had  not  told  me,  Paula.  It  is  so  unusual  for 
you  to  show  the  white  feather.  Was  the  man 
hurt  ? ' 

1  Oh,  no.  He  was  only  intoxicated,  the  police- 
man said,  and  the  horses  had  not  touched  him. 
When  I  heard  that,  of  course  I  was  all  right. 
But  tell  me  about  the  meet,  Hal.  Who  was 
there  ? ' 

1  Oh,  the  usual  set.  Mrs  Simpson  was  out 
with   us,   looking   a   regular   guy.      That   woman 
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must  weigh  fifteen  stone.  I  pity  her  horse.  I 
wonder  if  the  policeman  was  correct  about  that 
man?  It  would  be  very  shocking  if  you  had 
really  hurt  him.  It  would  be  our  duty  to  make 
him  some  recompense.' 

Paula  tapped  her  foot  fretfully  upon  the 
floor. 

'Didn't  I  tell  you  he  wasn't  hurt,  Hal?  I 
know  what  you're  thinking  about — that  I  have 
been  driving  too  fast ;  but  Green  said  it  was  a 
wonder  I  didn't  go  right  over  him,  and  that, 
if  I  hadn't  pulled  up  the  horses  as  promptly  as 
I  did,  I  must  have  done  so.  He  was  lying  right 
in  the  road.' 

\1  am  very  thankful  you  did  pull  up  so  quickly. 
Was  he  a  Haltham  man  ? ' 

1  No,  no  ;  a  common  tramp,  with  ragged  clothes. 
Don't  talk  of  him  any  more,  please.  I'd  rather 
forget  all  about  it  ? ' 

1  It  has  excited  you  more  than  you  like 
to  acknowledge,  little  woman,'  replied  Hal,  as 
he  sauntered  out  of  the  room  to  change  his 
dress. 
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As  he  disappeared,  Paula  threw  herself  into 
an  arm-chair.  What  had  she  said  ?  How  much 
had  she  acknowledged  ?  How  far  had  she  be- 
trayed herself? 

Her  head  was  going  round  and  round,  and 
the  faces  of  Carl  Bjornsen  and  Hal  Rushton 
were  revolving  before  her  sight  like  the  colours 
in  a  kaleidoscope.  Her  old  life  and  her  new 
life  seemed  to  be  mingling  into  one,  until  she 
hardly  felt  sure  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
sight  of  Carl  Bjornsen  had  revived  the  past  even 
whilst  the  voice  of  Hal  Rushton  assured  her  of 
the  present.  She  could  neither  reason  with  her- 
self, nor  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done — she 
was  only  sure  of  this,  that  she  must  carefully 
and  calmly  think  over  the  best  plan  to  get  rid 
of  Carl  Bjornsen.  How  she  hated  the  man  at 
that  moment :  the  inhuman  wretch  who  had 
blighted  her  former  life,  and  now  had  risen  from 
the  dead  (as  it  seemed  to  her)  to  torture  her 
present.  Had  he  stood  before  her  at  that 
moment,  and  she  had  held  a  knife  in  her  hand, 
she   would   have   been    quite    capable    of  running 
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it  into  him.  She  hated  him,  she  repeated  to 
herself,  with  clenched  teeth — she  hated  and 
despised  him.  If  he  attempted  to  come  be- 
tween her  and  her  Hal,  if  by  persecutions 
or  annoyances  he  wrested  from  her  but  one 
tithe  of  her  darling's  love  or  confidence,  she 
would  poison  him  like  some  venomous  animal 
whom  it  was  quite  justifiable  to  put  out  of  the 
way. 

The  meek  girl,  who  had  submitted  to  such 
outrageous  tyranny  in  the  days  gone  by, 
and  was  now  the  most  ductile  and  loving 
woman  in  creation,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  fury,  thirsting  for 
revenge. 

But  her  righteous  anger  was  a  very  poor 
imitation  of  the  passion  of  the  gods.  It  was 
the  stamping  hoof  of  the  incensed  ewe  trying 
to  defend  her  lamb — the  peck  of  the  turtle- 
dove as  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  robs  her  of 
her  eggs. 

A  knock  for  admittance  at  her  bedroom 
door    was     followed     by    the     entrance     of    the 
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nurse,  with  the  cooing  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Paula  had  washed 
away  all  her  angry  feelings  in  a  burst  of 
tears  over  her  baby  girl. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE     FATE     OF    PAULIE. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  Paula's  mind  had 
recovered  the  first  stunning  shock  of  encounter- 
ing Carl  Bjornsen  she  began  to  try  and  per- 
suade herself  that  she  had  been  mistaken,  that 
the  vagrant  in  Haltham  High  Street  had  only- 
borne  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  late  hus- 
band, and  that  her  nerves  were  in  such  an 
excited  condition  after  the  accident  that  she 
had  exaggerated  a  passing  likeness  into  a 
reality.  All  that  night  she  lay  awake  upon 
her  bed  thinking  over  the  assurances  she  had 
received  of  his  death,  and  the  improbability  of 
their  being  untrue,  until  she  had  almost  per- 
suaded   herself  she   was    alarmed    without    cause. 
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It  was  a  fact  that  the  tramp  was  very  like  Carl 
Bjornsen,  but  then  he  might  be  a  Swede,  and 
she  knew  from  experience  how  much  the  men 
of  that  nation  resemble  each  other.  She  fancied 
his  eyes  had  lighted  on  her  with  a  malevolent- 
glance,  but  the  man  was  intoxicated,  and, 
doubtless,  felt  vicious  at  having  been  so  nearly 
run  over.  How  could  he  be  Carl  Bjornsen,  she 
questioned  herself  pitifully,  when  he  had  died 
in  the  workhouse  at  Paddington?  She  went 
over  Seth  Brunt's  information,  and  her  mother's 
undoubted  assurance,  again  and  again,  until  she 
had  decided  that  she  had  been  frightened  by  a 
chimera,  and  she  had  only  to  look  upon  the 
man  again  to  be  convinced  she  was  mistaken. 
By  the  morning  she  had  come  to  the  resolution 
that  she  would  do  so.  She  could  not  live  a  life 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  would  poison  her 
whole  existence.  She  would  know  the  best  or 
the  worst  before  another  night  came  round. 
When  she  rose,  she  was  naturally  looking  pale 
and  haggard.  She  was  the  sort  of  woman  who 
loses    all   her   delicate    bloom    from    the   want   of 
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one  night's  sleep.  Hal  was  concerned  at  her 
appearance,  and  wanted  her  to  stay  at  home 
and  rest,  whilst  she  was  madly  impatient  to  be 
free  from  his  scrutiny,  and  able  to  follow  out 
her  plan. 

1  I  shall  not  let  you  drive  the  new  mare  again, 
darling,  until  I  have  tried  my  persuasive  powers 
over  her,'  he  said  at  breakfast.  '  I  shall  ride 
her  round  the  farm  to-day,  and  take  her  for  a 
good  bucketing  over  the  hills  afterwards.  That 
will  teach  her  not  to  rear  at  everything.  And 
you  had  better  stay  at  home,  or  go  for  a  little 
walk.  You  are  looking  ghastly  pale  still.  I 
don't  like  to  see  my  pink  rose  turned  into  a 
white  one  again.' 

His  wife  did  not  know  what  to  answer  him. 
She  intended  to  go  into  Haltham  that  afternoon, 
but  she  dared  not  hint  at  such  a  thing  for  fear 
lest  he  should  offer  to  accompany  her. 

'What  do  you  say  yourself,  Paula?  What 
do  you  wish  to  do  ? ' 

'  I  don't  feel  like  going  out  this  morning,'  she 
answered    after    a    while.      '  I    would    rather    you 
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stayed  at  home  with  me  (if  you  don't  mind), 
and  took  the  mare  for  her  bucketing  in  the 
afternoon.  There  are  those  stable  accounts  to 
go  through,  you  know,  and  you  said  yesterday 
you  wanted  my  assistance  in  writing  some  busi- 
ness letters.' 

'  All  right,  my  darling.  So  let  it  be.  I  think, 
as  you  forgot  all  about  Ellis  yesterday,  that 
we'll  write  straight  to  the  manufacturers,  as  I 
proposed.  And  Walton  must  be  advised  about 
that  cistern  leaking.  We'll  give  an  hour  or  two 
to  business,  and  then  you  must  rest  on  the  sofa 
till  luncheon.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  so 
ill.' 

After  luncheon  he  said  to  her,  as  his  horse 
was  waiting  at  the  door, — 

1 1  suppose  you  feel  hardly  equal  to  riding- 
round  the  farm  with  me.  Paula?  The  fresh  air 
would  do  you  good.' 

He  saw  her  colour  as  she  replied, — 
'No,  thank   you,    Hal.     I  have  a  dozen   things 
to   attend  to  yet.     I  should  only  keep  you  wait- 
ing-, and  I  would  prefer  a  walk.' 
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1  Don't  go  too  far  and  overtire  yourself.' 

1  Oh,  dear,  no !  I  may  walk  round  to  sec 
Mary;   she  has  a  coral  necklace  for  Edie.' 

'Very  well,  my  dearest.  Only,  take  care  of 
yourself,'  he  replied,  as  he  kissed  and  left 
her. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  gone,  Paula  ordered 
the  pony  chaise  to  be  made  ready.  This  was 
a  little  basket  -  carriage  that  only  held  two 
people,  and  was  drawn  by  a  fat  little  animal 
called  'Tubby,'  who  went  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  When  it  came  round,  she 
desired  her  nurse  to  accompany  her  with  little 
Edith.  She  was  determined  not  to  have  another 
eye-witness  of  her  doings.  She  started  as  though 
for  an  hour's  drive  along  the  highroad,  but  as 
she  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village  she  said 
suddenly, — 

'By-the-way,  Maria,  I  never  got  any  rusks 
for  baby  in  Haltham  yesterday.  We  must 
be  nearly  out  of  them.  I  think  I  had  better 
drop  you  here,  and  you  can  walk  home  with 
her,    and    I    will    go    and    get     them.      It     will 
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never  do  to  run  short.  Poor  baby  would  be 
starved.' 

'  I  don't  think  there's  any  hurry,  ma'am,'  replied 
Maria ;  '  she  must  have  enough  to  last  her  for 
some  days.' 

*  But  we  can't  risk  it.  Suppose  anything  were 
to  happen  to  prevent  our  sending  over.  I  could 
not  be  easy  if  they  were  not  in  the  house,  when 
the  child  lives  on  nothing  else.' 

'Mr  Gribble's  cart  goes  in  most  every  day/ 
suggested  the  nurse,  with  a  view  to  solving  the 
problem. 

1  Oh,  nonsense,  as  if  I  would  trust  to  that 
man.  He  would  bring  us  Abernethys,  or 
Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle,  or  something  equally 
appropriate.  Get  down,  Maria,  and  take  baby 
home.  You  might  call  in  at  the  vicarage  on 
your  way.  Mrs  Measures  was  complaining  the 
other  day  how  seldom  she  saw  her  godchild.' 

'Very  good,  ma'am,'  replied  the  servant,  who 
was  rather  disappointed,  nevertheless,  at  losing 
the  promised  drive. 

As   soon    as   she    had    disposed    of    her   com- 
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panions,  Paula   turned    all    her   attention    to  per- 
suading 'Tubby '  to  step  out  a  little  more  briskly 
than  usual  on  his  way  to    Haltham.     Her  heart 
was   beating   fast    under    the    doubt  whether   she 
would    be    able    to    accomplish    her   design,   and 
what   awaited    her   if    she    did   so,   and    a   dozen 
times   she   felt    as   if    she    must    get   out   of  the 
pony   chaise  and    run  into   the  town,  so  soberly 
and    unconcernedly   did    '  Tubby '    go    upon    his 
way.      The    application     of    the    whip,    however 
smart,   seemed   to   make   no   impression  on   him. 
He   only   shook   his  fat    sides,    as    if  a   fly   had 
tickled    him,   but    did    not  quicken    his    footsteps 
for   a  moment.     Haltham    lay   seven    miles   from 
Deepdale.     Would  she  ever  get    there  and  back 
before    dark     was     Paula's     despairing    thought. 
At   last,   however,   by   dint  of  whipping,   chirrup- 
ing,   and    jerking   the    reins,    '  Tubby '    managed 
to  crawl  into  the  town  about  a  hour  and  a  half 
after  she  had  started,  and  Paula  breathed  quickly 
as    she    felt   her    time    for    action    had    arrived. 
She   was  particularly    anxious    not   to   encounter 

Dr  Brown,  or  the  policeman  Jones,  and  yet  she 
VOL.  III.  G 
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did  not  know  how  she  should  find  where  the 
vagrant  lived  without  the  help  of  either  of 
them. 

*  In  mother  Sims'  attic,'  some  lad  had  shouted 
out  that  the  man  resided. 

'Mother  Sims.'  There  might  be  dozens  of 
Mother  Sims  in  Haltham.  Who  would  direct 
her  to  the  right  one  ?  She  drove  her  pony  chaise 
round  to  an  obscure  inn  in  the  empty  market- 
place where  she  often  put  up  when  in  Haltham — 
the  '  Black  Horse' — the  landlady  of  which  knew 
her  well. 

'Well,  here's  a  surprise,  to  see  you  again 
so  soon/  she  exclaimed,  as  Paula  descended 
and  the  ostler  led  the  pony  away.  '  We  'eard 
you  was  in  Altham  yesterday,  and  had  a 
sad  haccident,  but  no  'arm  done,  thank  the 
Lord,  though  you  was  a  bit  shook,  doubtless, 
ma'am  ? ' 

1  Oh,  no !  Only  a  little  frightened,'  replied 
Paula,  as  she  followed  the  landlady  into  the 
little  parlour. 

Here,  she  thought,  might  be  an  opportunity  to 
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ascertain  the  address  she  was  looking  for. 
She  must  ask  somebody,  she  argued,  why 
not   Mrs    Spriggins   as   well   as   another? 

'  I'm  glad  it  was  no  wuss,  ma'am,'  continued 
the  woman ;  •  but  them  'orses  of  yours  are 
very  spirity.' 

'Not  at  all,  as  a  rule,  Mrs  Spriggins.  It 
was  the  boys  shouting  and  a  man  playing 
the  cornopean  that  frightened  them.  But  I'm 
afraid  the  poor  tipsy  man  must  have  been 
bruised.     Have  you  heard  anything  about  him  ? ' 

I  Not  a  word,  ma'am,  so  I  don't  think  he 
can  have  come  to  no  'arm.' 

'  One  of  the  lads  said  he  was  lodging  at 
Mother  Sims'.  Do  you  know  where  she  lives, 
Mrs  Spriggins  ? ' 

'  No,  I  don't,  ma'am,  unless  it's  up  Blind 
Alley,  across  the  market  -  place.  There  is 
a  Sims  there,  I  know  ;  but  there  are  several 
of  the  name  in  'Altham.' 

I I  suppose  so.  But  Mr  Rushton  thinks  it 
only  right  that  we  should  make  the  man 
some     compensation     in     money,    which     I     was 
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too  flurried  to  think  of  yesterday.  So  I  am 
trying  to  find  him  out  to-day.  I  have  to  get 
some  rusks  for  my  baby  at  Moon's,  and  I  will 
make  a  few  inquiries  at  the  same  time. 
Good  afternoon,  Mrs  Spriggins.  I  shall  re- 
quire the  chaise  about  five.' 

*  The-  doctor  could  tell  you  'is  address,  ma'am/ 
screamed  the  landlady  after  her,  as  she  de- 
scended the  steps,  *  for  my  Joe  told  me  as 
'e'd  been  good  enough  to  attend  the  man  at 
'is  own   'ouse.' 

Paula  felt  her  cheeks  burn  as  she  hurried 
across  the  market-place.  What  had  the  '  man  \ 
told  the  doctor?  How  much  might  not  be 
known  in  Haltham  of  her  former  history  at 
that  very  moment?  She  drew  down  her 
spotted  net  veil  closely  over  her  hat,  as 
though  that  could  hide  her  agitated  features, 
and  walked  rapidly  over  the  narrow  sidepath 
until  she  had  reached  Blind  Alley.  Calling 
a  little  girl  out  of  the  gutter,  she  gave  her 
a  penny  to  tell  her  which  of  the  houses  be- 
longed    to     '  Mother    Sims,'     and    was    directed 
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in  consequence  to  the  fifth  door  in  the  row, 
which  was  next  to  a  fish  shop,  at  the 
upper  window  of  which  sat  a  young  man 
smoking  a  clay  pipe.  They  were  country- 
built  houses,  without  bells  or  knockers  —  only 
latched  doors  that  opened  on  to  the  living 
room.  Paula  rapped  against  Mother  Sims' 
with  her  knuckles  first,  and  then  timidly  lifted 
the  latch. 

'  Does  Mother  Sims  live  here  ? '  she  inquired, 
in  a  low  voice. 

A  woman  answered  to  the  name. 

•  I'm  Mrs  Sims,  mum,  if  it's  me  as  you're 
hasking  for.' 

1  Have  you  a  lodger  here — a  very  poor  man 
-a  sort  of  tramp — I  don't  know  his  name — ' 

1  Me  keep  tramps  in  my  'ouse ! '  cried  the 
woman  shrilly.  '  I  should  'ope  not,  iudeed.  What 
do  you  take  me  for?' 

' 1  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  indeed,'  replied 
Paula  earnestly.  '  I  am  looking  for  the  man. 
He  is  an  object  of  charity,  and  I  came  to  relieve 
him.' 
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'Well,  he  ain't  'ere/  said  the  woman  rudely, 
as  she  closed  the  door  again. 

Paula  stood  perplexed  on  the  pathway  for 
a  minute,  whilst  the  young  man  at  the  window 
over  the  fish  shop  eyed  her  movements  keenly. 

1  Mother,'  he  said,  turning  towards  someone 
in  the  room,  '  I'll  be  blowed  if  there  ain't  Mrs 
'Al  a-talking  to  the  woman  next  door.' 

' Mrs  'All'  cried  his  mother,  hurrying  to  his 
side  and  peering  over  his  shoulder.  '  Lor',  Ted, 
and  so  it  is.  Now,  what  may  she  be  wanting 
in  these  parts  ?  ' 

1  Don't  'ang  so  far  out  of  the  winder  or  she'll 
twig  yer,'  said  Ted  Snaley.  '  It's  'er,  an'  no 
mistake,  and  after  no  good,  I'll  warrant.  She 
don't  seem  to  know  what  she'd  be  at.  Now 
she's  acrossing  the  market-place  again.' 

'Ted,  my  lad,  you  slip  on  your  coat  and  foller 
'er  a  a  distance  like,  and  find  out  where  she's 
agoing.  Don't  let  'er  catch  a  sight  of  you,  for 
the  Lord's  sake.  And  I'll  jest  step  into  Mrs 
Sims  and  'ear  what  she  wanted  of  'er.  She's 
a  deep  'un,  Ted,  you  mark  my  words.' 
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Meanwhile  Paula,  baffled  in  her  first  attempt 
to  find  the  man  whom  she  had  almost  persuaded 
herself  by  this  time  was  not  Carl  Bjornsen,  had 
remembered  Mrs  Spriggins'  advice,  and  was 
wondering  if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  to 
call  upon  the  doctor.  After  all  (she  argued), 
it  was  the  vagrant  she  was  in  search  of,  and 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  that  she  should 
wish  to  compensate  him  for  the  effects  of  her 
careless  driving,  and  no  one  need  know  anything 
more.  As  she  was  debating  the  matter  in  her 
mind,  she  caught  sight  of  Dr  Brown's  boy,  who 
had  helped  to  attend  on  her  in  the  surgery, 
going  his  rounds,  with  a  basket  of  medicine  on 
his  arm.  In  a  moment  she  had  sprung  after 
and  detained  him. 

1 1  want  you  to  tell  me  something,  she  said, 
panting.  'You  are  Dr  Brown's  errand  lad,  are 
you  not  ? ' 

1  Yes,  mum/  replied  the  boy  wonderingly. 

'  I  want  to  know  where  that  man  lives  that 
I  ran  over  yesterday.  Do  you  know  his  address  ? 
I  hear  Dr  Brown  has  attended  him.' 
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\  Yes,  mum.  I  took  a  bottle  of  medicine  there 
last  night.  He  lodges  at  John  Sims',  in  Bare- 
foot Lane.  It's  just  round  by  Saint  Mark's 
Church,  mum — runs  alongside  it  like — and  Sims 
he  lives  at  number  fifteen.' 

1  Thank  you.     Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? ' 

■  Yes,  mum.'  » 

1  I  am  going  to  give  the  poor  man  a  little 
money,  but  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to  know 
it.  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  tell  the  doctor, 
or  anyone,  that  I  asked  for  his  address?' 

1  Yes,  mum,'  repeated  the  boy,  with  open  eyes. 

He  opened  them  still  more  when  the  lady 
in  furs  and  a  silk  gown  put  five  shillings  in 
his  hand  before  she  went  on  her  way.  He  had 
never  had  so  much  money  at  one  time  in  his  life 
before,  and  Paula  was  out  of  sight  before  he 
had  left  off  gazing  at  it,  whilst  Ted  Snaley, 
who  had  watched  the  little  transaction  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  followed  cautiously  in 
her  wake.  Haltham  considered  itself  an  im- 
portant town  but  in  reality  it  was  very  small, 
and    except   on    market    days   very   empty.       Its 
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streets  were  easily  traversed,  and  Paula's  light 
feet  had  soon  found  Barefoot  Lane,  that  ran 
alongside  of  Saint  Mark's  Church.  She  glanced 
from  side  to  side  before  she  entered  it,  and  then, 
with  a  rush,  she  made  for  number  fifteen  and 
rapped  upon  the  door.  This  time  it  was  a  man 
who  answered  her — John  Sims  himself,  just  home 
from  work,  and  sitting  down  to  tea  with  his 
wife  and  family. 

1  May  I  come  in  ? '  said  Paula  nervously,  as 
she  entered  the  doorway.  '  Are  you  Mr  Sims  ? 
I  hear  you  have  a  lodger  here — I  don't  know 
his  name — a  man  who  met  with  an  accident  in 
the  High  Street  yesterday?' 

1  Oh,  yes,  he's  here,  worse  luck,  and  I  don't 
know  when  we'll  get  rid  of  'im,'  replied  John 
Sims  surlily.  *  I  meant  to  'ave  given  'im  the 
sack  to-day,  but  the  doctor  he's  forbid  it.' 

1  Was — was  he  hurt  ? '  inquired  Paula,  with 
her  purse  in  her  hand.  ■  I  was  afraid  he  might 
be,  and  so  I  wanted — I  wished  to — ' 

1  If  you're  agoing  to  give  'im  money,  mum, 
I   should    say   as   you    might   find    them    as   was 
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more  deservin'  of  it — 'ovvever,  that's  no  business 
o'  mine/  replied  John  Sims.  '  Do  you  want  to 
go  up  to  his  hattic  ? ' 

'Yes — I  think  so — '  stammered  Paula.  *I — 
I — should  like  to  speak  to  him  if  I  can.' 

1  Oh,  it's  heasy  enough,  mum,  if  you  fancies 
it/  rejoined  the  man,  moving  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stair  and  bawling  out,  c  Moosoo !  Moosoo 
Bonson !  'Ere's  some  'un  as  wants  to  speak 
with  you.' 

All  the  answer  that  was  elicited  from  the 
unseen  lodger  was  conveyed  by  a  curse  that 
came  echoing  down  the  staircase. 

"E's  at  'ome,  at  all  events/  remarked  John 
Sims,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  as  he  resumed  his 
place  at  the  tea-table ;  '  you  can  go  up  when 
you  likes,  mum,  but  all  I  'ope  is  'e  won't 
insult  you.' 

'Oh,  I  am  used  to  it — I  am  not  afraid — I 
often  visit  sick  people/  replied  Paula,  with  a 
catching  in  her  breath  as  she  commenced  to 
mount  the   creaking  stairs. 

'  The  name  by  which  Mr  Sims  had  addressed  his 
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lodger,  although  so  uncouthly  spoken,  roused  her 
worst  fears  again,  and  as  she  climbed  to  the  room 
which  held  him  she  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  her 
death.  It  was  at  the  very  top  of  the  house — a  bare 
and  dirty  attic.  As  soon  as  she  tapped  at  the 
door  and  heard  the  voice,  which  replied  '  Come 
in,'  she  knew  who  she  should  see  when  she 
entered  it.  Calling  all  her  courage  to  her  assist- 
ance, she  passed  the  threshold,  and  there, 
lying  in  bed,  with  his  hollow  eyes  glaring  from 
beneath  his  matted  yellow  hair,  she  saw — without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt — Carl  Bjornsen.  Paula 
had  so  often  assured  herself  during  the  last 
twelve  hours  that  her  eyes  must  have  played  her 
false  that  meeting  her  former  husband  thus  was 
almost  as  great  a  blow  as  if  she  had  looked 
upon  him  for  the  first  time.  But  it  was  the 
truth,  and  she  was  forced  to  accept  it.  She 
staggered  back  against  the  white-washed  wall, 
and  stood  there,  with  fixed  eyes  and  heaving 
breast,  fighting  against  an  irresistible  desire  to 
scream. 

Carl    Bjornsen,  on   his    part,  sat  up  and  stared 
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at  her.  His  shirt  was  ragged  and  dirty,  and 
falling  oft  his  naked  chest.  There  were  no 
sheets  upon  his  filthy  mattress,  but  a  brown 
blanket  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  body — a 
most  inadequate  protection  against  the  cold  in 
a  room  devoid  of  fire.  The  man's  whole  appear- 
ance betokened  the  utmost  poverty  and  dis- 
comfort, and  even  in  the  midst  of  her  horror 
Paula  could  not  help  feeling  compassion  for 
him. 

'And  so — and  so/  at  last  she  panted,  'it  is 
really  you?' 

1  It  is  really  mel  replied  Carl  Bjornsen,  in  the 
rasping  guttural  voice  that  usually  accompanies 
the  last  stage  of  consumption.  '  Who  else 
should  it  be?  You  thought  you  had  got  rid 
of  me  for  ever,  I  suppose.  You  hoped  I  was 
dead,  and  rotting  in  my  grave.' 

'  I  heard  that  you  were  dead.  I  was  told  so. 
Have  you  been  in  league  with  anybody  to 
deceive  me  ? ' 

1  Not  I,'  he  rejoined  recklessly.  '  What  would 
have   been   the   use  of  it?     You  had  kicked    me 
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off  like  a  dog.  It  was  nothing  to  you  what 
became  of  me,  and  so  I  took  my  own  course, 
and  went  to  the  devil.' 

'  That  was  not  my  fault,'  she  answered. 

1  Not  your  fault !  That  is  what  you  women 
always  say.  We  love  you,  and  trust  you,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  you,  body  and  soul,  and  in 
return  you  deceive  us.' ' 

'  I  never  deceived  you,'  she  said  proudly. 

'Yes,  you  did.  I  thought  I  had  married  a 
girl  who  loved  and  understood  me.  But  you 
set  yourselves  above  me  and  my  companions. 
You  despised  me  for  my  weakness.  You  openly 
showed  your  disgust  at  my  way  of  living,  when 
sympathy  might  have  weaned  me  from  it,  and 
in  return  you  made  me  hate  you — you,  who 
once  I  had  so  much  loved.' 

'  Oh,  Carl,'  cried  Paula,  i  I  daresay  I  was 
wrong.  I  was  so  young,  and  you  tried  to  make 
me  submit  to  you  through  violence.  I  don't 
want  to  reproach  you  with  it  now,  but  you 
know  you  nearly  killed  me.' 

'  I  wish  I  had    killed    you    altogether.      You've 
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killed  me,  body  and  soul,  by  your  desertion.  If 
you'd  stayed  with  me,  I  would  have  reformed. 
But  so  long  as  you  were  safe,  and  living  in 
comfort,  what  did  you  care.  And  now,  you've 
got  a  fine  new  husband,  with  a  carriage  and 
horses,  and  you  can  run  over  my  dying  body  as 
you've  run  over  and  crushed  my  soul.' 

'You  do  me  an  injustice,'  she  cried  indig- 
nantly; 'but  you  always  were  unjust.  I  left 
you,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  to  save  the  life 
of  my  child — the  poor  infant  whom  your  cruel 
blows  made  imbecile.  It  was  for  my  bodily 
safety,  and  his,  that  you  forced  me  to  seek  a 
shelter  in  the  law.  You  would  have  ended  by 
hanging  for  murder  if  I  had  not  divorced 
you.' 

1  And  a  good  job  too,'  he  answered  sullenly. 
'  It  would  have  been  a  quicker  and  more  pain- 
less ending  than  this.  Look  at  me  now.  I 
have  nothing.  I  have  lost  my  ship,  my  position, 
my  health,  my  money.  I  am  starving,  and  all 
through  you.' 

'  It    is    not   so,'   she    replied    with    spirit ;  '  you 
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may  have  lost  everything,  but  it  is  through  your 
own  fault.' 

'Well,  I  am  punished  for  it,  as  much  as  even 
your  heart  could  desire,'  he  replied.  '  I  am  dying, 
and  without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  whilst 
you  are  living  in  luxury  at  Highbridge  Hall.' 

'Who   told   you    of  me  or  my  doings?     Why 
did  you  come  here  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Seth  Brunt — the  only  true  friend  I  ever  had 
— saw  you  at  Deepdale  last  year,  and  wrote  me 
word  of  it.  I  came  as  soon  as  I  had  the  money, 
to  appeal  to  you — to  your  compassion,  if  you 
will — to  spare  me  a  few  shillings  in  my  need.' 
At  this  her  woman's  heart  melted. 
1  Oh,  Carl,  you  cannot  have  thought  so  badly 
of  me  as  to  imagine  I  would  refuse.  Only,  it 
must  be  on  one  condition,  that  you  do  not 
disclose  our  former  connection  to  the  people 
around  you.' 

'You    are   ashamed    of  having   been   my  wife/ 
he  said  bitterly. 

'  I    am    ashamed    that,   having  been   your   wife, 
I    am    so    no    longer.       It    is    the    divorce    that 
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shames  me,  Carl.  I  am  the  wife  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  mother  of  his  child,  and  I  should 
bring  disgrace  on  both  of  them  if  your  identity 
were  known.' 

1  You  have  not  told  the  man  you  call  your 
husband,  then  ? ' 

'  He  is  my  husband  —  by  law  and  love  —  as 
sacredly  as  any  man  could  be,  and  I  have  told 
him  everything.  Only,  he  thinks  you  dead  (as 
I  did),  and  if  he  discovered  the  contrary  it 
might  cause  great  trouble  between  us,  for  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  morality  of  divorce.' 

*  And  suppose  /  don't  believe  in  it  either,' 
exclaimed  Bjornsen,  '  suppose  I  choose  to  assert 
my  former  claim  on  you,  what  then  ? ' 

*  Then  I  should  put  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  ask  my  husband  to  take  me 
away  from  Deepdale  until  it  was  settled.  Don't 
try  to  threaten  me,  Carl.  You  have  no  hold 
on  me  except  that  which  is  evoked  by  the 
memory  of  the  past' 

c  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  Bjornsen,. 
in    the   hoarse    weak    voice   which   was   so   often 
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interrupted  by  coughing.  'You  have  a  child,  you 
say,  by  this  man.  Where  is  your  other  child — 
my  son — whom  you  stole  from  me  ? ' 

1  Poor  little  Paulie !  He  is  gone/  replied  the 
mother,  with  quivering  lips,  '  but  his  fate  is  a 
mystery.  We  think  he  was  lost 'over  the  Grass- 
dene  cliffs  ? ' 

I  Oh,  you  think  that,  do  you  ?  And  you 
mourned  his  death,  of  course,'  he  said  sneeringly. 

I I  did.  I  do  mourn  it  to  this  day,'  replied 
Paula,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

1  Would  you  be  glad  to  have  him  back 
again  ? ' 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  Would  she  be  glad 
to  receive  back  the  poor  imbecile  child  whose 
existence  had  been  a  trouble  to  himself  and 
others,  and  whose  presence  she  could  never 
ask  Hal  to  endure  at  Highbridge   Hall? 

'  Why  ask  me  such  a  question  ? '  she 
returned.  '  He  is  safe  in  Heaven.  Who  would 
wish  to  draw  him  thence  again  ? ' 

1  That's     all     you     know    about    it,'    he     said. 

1  Perhaps    it's    all    you    care    to    know  about    it. 
VOL.  III.  II 
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But  you  asked  me  just  now  why  I  had  come 
to  Haltham.     This  is  my  reason.     Look  here.' 

And  drawing  down  the  dirty  blanket,  he 
showed  her  the  face  of  a  child  sleeping  by 
his  side.  She  pressed  forward,  curious  and 
yet  incredulous  as  to  what  she  should  see 
there. 

God  in  Heaven !  It  was  the  face  of 
Paulie ! 


CHAPTER    V. 

ON    THE    TRAIL. 

At  that  sight  the  stream  of  pity  which  had 
commenced  to  flow  in  Paula's  heart  for  the 
abject  and  miserable  wretch  before  her  dried 
up,  and  her  eyes  blazed  with  furious  indigna- 
tion. She  seized  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  re- 
treating with  him  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  stood  like  a  creature  at  bay,  whilst  she 
hurled  a  torrent  of  angry  reproaches  on  Car 
Bjornsen's  head. 

1  You  wretch  !  You  mean,  pitiful  wretch  !  You 
inhuman  brute !  Not  content  with  injuring  me 
to  that  extent  that  my  poor  boy  was  born  an 
idiot,  you  stoop  to  steal  him  from  me — me,  to 
whom  the  law  of  England  as  well  as  the  law 
of  God    had    consigned    him.      And    you    killed 
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my  mother  by  it.  Yes,  you  are  a  murderer,  as 
well  as  a  drunkard,  and  I  hate  and  despise  you 
more  than  I  can  say/ 

4 1  —  killed  —  your  mother  ?  '  stammered  Carl 
Bjornsen. 

'  You  did  !  you  did !  She  was  found  dead 
in  her  chair — dead  of  heart  disease,  accelerated 
by  the  grief  of  Paulie's  loss.  We  could  not 
account  for  it  then,  but  I  see  it  all  now.  You 
were  the  supposed  tramp  that  decoyed  away 
the  servant  Eliza  and  the  child,  and  I  suppose 
when  she  had  served  your  purpose  you  cut 
her  throat  and  flung  her  away  in  a  ditch.  You 
are  quite  as  capable  of  the  one  deed  as  the 
other.' 

'  No  no ! '  exclaimed  the  man,  in  a  shaking 
voice.  '  It  is  untrue.  I  did  not.  The  girl  is 
safe  in  a  situation  in  London.  She  wanted  to 
stay  there.     It  was  her  own  wish.' 

'  And  what  did  you  do  it  for  ? '  cried  Paula 
angrily.  '  What  object  had  you  in  taking  the 
burden  of  this  poor  helpless  lamb  upon  your- 
self?' 
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'What  did  I  do  it  for?'  he  repeated,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  hopeless  misery.  '  Look  at 
me,  and  read  the  answer  to  the  question  in  my 
condition.  Paula,  for  the  last  twelve  months 
I  have  been  starving.  I  am  so  ill  I  cannot 
work.     I  have  not  the  strength  of  that  child.' 

*  It  has  been  brought  on  by  your  own  fault 
You  have  drank  yourself  to  this  state.  You 
were  prosperous  and  healthy  once,  but  you 
threw  the  blessings  God  gave  you  into  the 
gutter.' 

1  That  is  true,  but  so  is  the  other.  When  I 
stole  the  child,  it  was  with  the  hope  he  would 
bring  me  bread.  I  heard  you  had  married  again 
— that  you  were  well  off  and  prosperous — and 
I  thought  you  would  pay  me  for  bringing  back 
your  child.  I  didn't  know  till  I  had  seen  him 
that  he  was  an  idiot.' 

1  An  idiot  for  whose  idiotcy  God  will  hold 
you  responsible,  Carl  Bjornsen/ 

1  Perhaps.  But  one  of  which  you  were  doubt- 
less thankful  to  be  quit' 

1  It  is  untrue.     We  have   searched  for  him   far 
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and   wide.      His   uncertain    fate   has   laid    like   a 
heavy  load  upon  my  heart.' 

'You  have  him  back  again  now,  then,  and 
you  can  take  him  away  with  you  if  you 
choose.' 

I  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  to  me  before  ? ' 

I I  could  not.  I  have  been  at  death's  door 
for  the  past  six  months.  I  have  walked  now, 
by  slow  stages,  all  the  way  from  London,  and  I 
shall  never  leave  this  town.  He  and  I  have 
starved  together.' 

Paula  glanced  at  the  child,  still  sleeping  in 
her  arms.  He  was  feather-weight,  and  his  body 
was  frightfully  attenuated.  His  little  face  was 
shrunk  to  nothing.  The  sight  of  him  made  her 
burst  into  tears. 

1  Oh,  how  cruel  you  have  been,'  she  exclaimed, 
'to  take  him  from  a  safe  and  happy  home,  and 
half  kill  him  like  this.  My  poor  little  Paulie, 
"'ho  cared  for  nothing  but  the  birds  and  flowers. 
What  a  life  he  must  have  led  with  you  in 
London.  How  had  you  the  heart  to  do  it  to 
your  own  child  ?  ' 
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1 1  wanted  money.  I  wanted  bread/  replied 
Bjornsen  hoarsely.  '  If  you  had  ever  starved,  you 
would  not  ask  me  such  a  needless  question.  I 
thought  your  mother's  love  would  have  given 
me  a  hold  over  you  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  But  I  couldn't  get  at  you  before,  and 
I  have  been  too  ill  to  write.  Indeed,  I  didn't 
know  where  to  write  to.  I  knew  Brunt  had 
seen  you  somewhere  near  Haltham,  and  I  was 
just  beginning  to  set  my  inquiries  on  foot 
when  your  horses  knocked  me  over  yester- 
day.' 

1  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? ' 

'  Only  a  few  days.' 

1  And  how  are  you  living  ? ' 

'Living!'  he  echoed,  glancing  round  the  bare 
attic.  '  Do  you  call  this  living  ?  I  haven't 
swallowed  food  for  days.  The  few  pence  I 
have  gathered  tramping  have  gone  in  drink,  to 
keep  my  body  and  soul  together  till  I  met 
you.' 

A  vision  of  what  Carl  Bjornstin  had  been 
when    she    married    him    flashed    suddenly   across 
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Paula's  mind — of  the  somewhat  coarse-featured 
yet  bright  and  intelligent  young  Swede,  with 
his  blue  eyes  and  his  yellow  hair,  standing  on 
the  deck  of  his  own  vessel,  and  looking  every 
inch  a  sailor — and  then  she  glanced  at  the 
unshorn,  dirty,  emaciated  figure  on  the  bed, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  she  pressed 
little  Paulie  closely  to  her  breast. 

*  Oh,  Carl,'  she  sobbed,  c  I  am  so  sorry  for 
you.  It  is  terrible — terrible  to  meet  you  thus. 
But  what  I  can  do  I  will  for  the  old  times 
sake.' 

1  You  had  better  take  the  child  home,'  he 
said,  in  a  faint  voice.  '  I  didn't  tramp  with  him 
all  this  way  only  to  sponge  on  you.  That's 
what  I  meant  to  do,  if  I'd  had  the  strength, 
but  I've  broken  down  now  for  good,  and  no 
money  can  keep  me  in  the  world.  And  so  I 
wanted  to  bring  Paulie  to  you,  and  ask  you  to 
take  care  of  him — not  for  my  sake,  you  know, 
but    for    the    sake    of    what    you     once    thought 


me.' 


At    these    words    Paula    lost    her    fear  of   her 
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former  husband,  and  approached  the  pallet  on 
which  he  lay. 

1  Carl,'  she  said  gently,  *  I  have  not  forgotten 
those  days,  and  I  try  to  think  of  them  as  kindly 
as  I  can.  I  have  not  much  money  at  my  own 
command,  but  what  I  have  shall  be  yours.  You 
must  move  from  this  wretched  room  without 
delay.  It  is  not  fit  for  a — a — gentleman,  and 
I  will  hire  a  nurse  to  look  after  you.' 

'  No  good,'  he  replied,  shaking  his  head. 
'What  nurse  would  undertake  the  charge  of 
such  a  patient?  Besides,  it  will  be  all  over  in 
a  few  days.  The  doctor  said  as  much  last 
night.  Why,  I've  no  lungs  left.  I  coughed 
them  up  months  ago.' 

'  Poor  Carl,'  she  murmured  softly. 

'  Only,  you  take  the  youngster  back  with  you, 
and  I  shall  be  content/  he  continued.  '  I  sha'n't 
die  easy  unless  he's  in  your  hands.' 

Paula  started.  How  could  she  take  the  boy 
back  to  Highbridge  Hall  without  revealing 
everything?  Her  heart  sunk  within  her.  It 
was  impossible. 
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' 1  cannot  take  him  home  with  me  to-night,' 
she  answered.  '  I  have  already  told  you  that  Mr 
Rushton  is  not  aware  of  your  existence.' 

'Tell  him  of  it,  then.' 

' 1  dare  not.  Oh,  Carl,  have  pity  on  me.  He 
loves  me  so,  and  I  tremble  lest  this  knowledge 
should  interrupt  our  peace.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  Paulie  to  Highbridge  Hall 
without  the  whole  village  hearing  of  it.  I 
must  have  time  to  prepare  them  for  seeing 
him.' 

'And  meanwhile  he  may  die/  said  Bjornsen. 
'The  doctor  said  last  night  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  would  recover,  and  I  can't  attend  to 
him.  He's  so  weak,  he  sleeps  all  day.  Some 
morning  I  shall  find  he's  gone  to  sleep  for 
good.  If  you  want  to  save  his  life,  take  him 
away.' 

'  My  poor  little  child  ! '  cried  Paula,  kissing  him. 
'  I  will  go  and  consult  Dr  Brown  on  the  subject. 
There  is  a  children's  ward  in  the  hospital.  Per- 
haps they  will  take  him  in  there.'  She  laid 
Paulie     down    again    by    his    father's    side,    and 
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taking  out  her  purse,  put  its  contents  into  Carl 
Bjornsen's  hand.  'As  I  go  downstairs,'  she 
said,  '  I  will  send  the  woman  of  the  house  up 
to  you.  Order  what  you  want  to  make  you 
comfortable — but  food,  Carl,  food,  not  drink,  for 
Heaven's  sake — and  I  will  come  and  see  you 
again  to-morrow.  Meanwhile  I  will  see  the 
doctor  about  Paulie ;  and  if  they  send  for  him 
from  the  hospital,  you  will  let  him  go  ? ' 

1  Anywhere,  so  we  don't  see  each  other  die,' 
replied  Bjornsen  roughly,  as  he  clutched  the 
money  she  handed  him. 

She  hardly  knew  how  to  take  leave  of  him. 
There  lay  the  man  whom  she  had  married  and 
borne  a  child  to,  and  yet  they  were  less  than 
nothing  to  one  another.  She  loved  Hal  Rush- 
ton  devotedly.  She  would  not  have  exchanged 
his  affection  for  that  of  any  man  living,  and 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  forget  she  had  been 
Carl  Bjornsen's  wife,  and  it  seemed  dreadful  to 
leave  him,  dying  and  poverty  stricken,  without 
a  kindly  word.  So  she  laid  her  hand  timidly 
on  his  and  said, — 
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cGod  bless  you,  Carl.  It  pains  me  more  than 
I  can  say  to  see  you  like  this.' 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  wall,  and  Paula  closed  the  door  and 
went  downstairs  with  a  beating  heart.  This  time 
she  found  Mrs  Sims  alone  in  the  lower  room, 
wondering  not  a  little  what  kept  the  lady  with 
her  dirty  lodger  in  the  attic  so  long.  She  went 
up  to  her  with  a  crimson  face  and  said, — 

*  The  poor  man  upstairs  is  very  ill,  I  am 
afraid,  and  so  is  the  little  child.' 

1  Yes,  ma'am,  so  Sims  says,  but  I  'ope  we're  not 
going  to  'ave  a  death  in  the  'ouse.  It  do  go 
against  rooms  so.' 

'  I  am  sure  they  are  in  great  want  of  food,' 
continued  Paula,  '  and  I  have  given  him  a  little 
money  to  procure  it.  Will  you  get  him  what  he 
may  want?  Some  strong  soup — and  milk  for 
the  child  ? ' 

'  And  where  am  I  to  get  soup  from  at  this 
time  of  day,  ma'am  ? '  replied  Mrs  Sims,  ■  nor 
milk  heither.  Why,  the  milkman's  been  come 
and  gone  two  hours  ago.' 
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'  Very  well.  I  will  send  some  in.  But  you 
can  give  him  some  clean  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases, surely.  It  must  be  wretched  for  him  to 
lie  on  the  ticking.' 

1  Oh,  I'm  quite  agreeable  if  so  be  as  'e  can  pay 
for  them,'  replied  Mrs  Sims,  as  Paula  slipped  away. 

She  had  done  all  she  could  for  the  present, 
but  she  felt  that  she  must  see  Dr  Brown  before 
she  left  Haltham.  It  was  a  terrible  risk,  she 
knew.  With  a  man  like  Carl  Bjornsen,  who  had 
drank  half  his  wits  away,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  disclosures  might  not  be  made.  Yet 
still  (she  said  to  herself),  if  all  the  world  were  made 
cognisant  of  her  former  relationship  to  him,  she 
must  still  do  what  she  was  doing  if  she  desired 
to  live  the  rest  of  her  life  in  peace,  or  to  die  with 
any  hope  of  mercy.  It  was  now  past  five  o'clock, 
and  the  winter's  afternoon  was  closing  in.  Few 
people  would  have  recognised  her  as  she  hurried 
by  in  her  dark  clothing.  No  one  did  recognise 
her  except  Ted  Snaley,  who  had  skulked  about 
in  the  shadows  for  an  hour  outside  the  Sims' 
house  whilst  she  was  engaged  with  Carl  Bjornsen 
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within,  and  who  started  after  her  as  soon  as 
she  left  it. 

Paula  found  the  little  doctor  in  his  surgery, 
having  just  come  in  from  his  parish  work. 

'Ah,  Mrs  Rushton,'  he  said,  as  he  recognised 
her,  '  I  hope  I  see  you  quite  recovered.  That 
drunken  fellow  has  a  lot  to  answer  for.' 

1 1  understand  you  visited  him  yesterday, 
doctor.' 

I  And  what  could  I  do  less,  when  a  certain  lady 
seemed  so  anxious  about  him/  said  the  gallant 
Dr  Brown  ;  '  and,  indeed,  when  I  saw  the  state  of 
destitution  in  which  the  poor  creature  lies,  I  was 
sorry  I  had  refused  the  kind  gift  you  offered  me 
for  him.' 

I I  have  just  come  from  him/  she  answered 
hurriedly,  (  and  he  has  sufficient  for  his  immedi- 
ate need.  But,  doctor,  the  poor  little  child. 
What  can  we  do  for  him  ? ' 

Her  companion  looked  grave,  and  stroked  his 
chin. 

'  Ah,  yes !  It  is  very  sad.  It  seemed  very 
far  gone  to  me.' 
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1  But  we  must  save  it/  she  cried  anxiously. 
1  We  must  take  it  away  at  once.  It  is  murder 
to  leave  it  there.  Is  there  not  a  children's  ward 
in  the  hospital?' 

1  But  not  for  aliens,  my  dear  lady.  Besides, 
this  is  a  case  of  starvation — not  of  disease. 
Perhaps  the  workhouse  authorities  might  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  child  in  until — ' 

'  No,  no ;  he  shall  not  go  to  the  workhouse ! ' 
exclaimed  Paula,  and  then  seeing  Dr  Brown 
look  surprised  at  her  vehemence,  she  added : 
1  You  see,  I  feel  myself  rather  responsible  in  the 
matter,  having  knocked  over  his  father  yester- 
day/ 

'My  dear  lady,  you  no  more  knocked  him 
over  than  I  did.  However,  I  don't  want  to 
check  your  benevolence.  I  think  I  know  of 
a  woman  who  will  take  care  of  the  poor  little 
fellow.' 

'  Oh,  who  is  she  ?  ' 

1  She  is  the  wife  of  my  night-porter  and  the 
mother  of  my  errand  boy.  A  most  kind- 
hearted  creature,  who  takes  in  children  occasion- 
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ally    to    dry-nurse.      Is    your    mother    at    home, 
Sam?' 

1 1  think  so,  sir.' 

c  Go  and  tell  her  to  come  round  to  me  at 
once.  She  lives  in  the  next  street,'  he  explained 
to  Paula,  as  the  lad  disappeared. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  the  poor  man  him- 
self?' she  asked  next. 

*  Oh,  with  him  it's  only  a  matter  of  time. 
He  might  die  to-day,  and  he  may  live  for  a 
week  or  two.' 

'  No  more  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

'Certainly  no  more,  and  I  doubt  if  so 
much.' 

I  Oh,  doctor,  pray  do  everything  you  can  to 
ease  his  sufferings.  I  will  see  that  you  do  not 
lose  by  it.  It  is  terrible  to  see  a — a — fellow- 
creature  dying  amidst  such  wretched  surround- 
ings. Cannot  we  move  him  to  more  comfort- 
able rooms  ? ' 

I I  wouldn't  attempt  it,  madam.  Yesterday 
was  his  last  day  out.  I  found  a  visible  de- 
crease of  strength  in  him  last  night,  and  I  don't 
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think  he  could  stand  the  exertion  of  a  removal. 
He  would  probably  die  by  the  way.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  for  him  now  is  to  see  he  has 
what  he  requires  till  the  change  comes.' 

'  I — I — suppose  he  was  tipsy  when  he  fell 
down  yesterday,  Dr  Brown  ?  ' 

1  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  also  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  liquor  would  have  an  effect 
upon  him.  The  poor  fellow  is  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  consumption,  induced  by  his  excesses. 
His  body  is  quite  worn  out.  Nothing  could 
save  him  now.  And  he  is  still  young,  and 
must  have  been  good-looking  at  some  time. 
What  a  pity  to  see  a  man,  who  might  have 
had  the  world  before  him,  deliberately  kill  him- 
self. And  do  you  know,  Mrs  Rushton,  that  from 
the  few  words  he  said  to  me  I  fancy  he  must 
have  seen  better  days.  I  mean  that  he  is  by 
birth  a  gentleman.' 

'Oh,  no,  no!'  It  is  impossible!'  she  cried 
quickly.  '  And,  Dr  Brown,  these  men  who  habitu- 
ally  drink,   their    brains    break    down,   and    they 

take   such    queer   fancies    in    their    heads    some- 
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times.      You    can't    believe    what   they    say,    can 
you  ? ' 

The  doctor  was  puzzled  by  his  visitor's  query, 
and  the  anxious  way  in  which  she  put  it,  but  he 
answered  it  just  as  she  wished. 

'  Whv,  of  course  not  I  shouldn't  dream  of 
taking  the  word  of  a  man  like  that.  But  here 
is  Mrs  Wilfred/ 

And  thereupon  there'  entered  to  the  surgery 
a  plump,  rosy-faced  woman,  to  whom  the  doctor 
explained  the  case,  asking  if  she  would  take 
charge  of  the  child,  and  telling  her  that  Mrs 
Rushton  of  Highbridge  Hall  would  be  answer- 
able for  the  expense. 

1  And  don't  spare  it,  Mrs  Wilfred;  added  Paula, 
rather  imprudently  ;  '  give  him  plenty  of  new 
milk,  and  e:ggs,  and  everything  that  will  make 
him  strong.  He  used — at  least  Dr  Brown  says 
they  must  have  seen  better  days — and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  has  been  used  to  evervthin^  of  the 
bes:.  Poor  wee  mite !  It  will  make  your  heart 
-  ache  to  see  him.     You  can  count  his  bone 

1 1  will  take  every  care  of  him,  my  lady,'  replied 
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the  country  woman,  with  a  curtsey,  '  and  the 
doctor  here  knows  what  I  did  for  Mr  William's 
baby  when  its  poor  mother  died,  and  he  thought 
himself  there  was  no  hope  for  it/ 

1  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs  Wilfred,'  replied  the 
doctor.  '  You're  an  excellent  nurse,  and  if  any- 
one can  pull  the  poor  child  through,  you  will. 
Stay  here,  and  as  soon  as  I've  seen  this  lady  to 
her  carriage  I  will  walk  round  with  you  to  Sims', 
and  you  can  bring  him  back.  Take  a  blanket 
with  you,  though,  for  he's  none  too  well  clothed 
for  this  frosty  weather.' 

'He  must  have  clothe 5.  I  will  see  about  them 
to-morrow,'  said  Paula  feverishly. 

'  And     now,    where     is     your     carriage, 
Rushton  - 

'  I  drove  the  pony  chaise  to-day,  and  I  left  it 
at  the  "Black  Horse,'"  she  replied. 

'  Afraid  of  running  over  another  tipsy  gentle- 
man ?  '  he  remarked  jauntily,  as  he  stepped  to  the 
market-place  by  her  side. 

'  I  fancy  Mr  Rushton  was  half  afraid  of  it,  Dr 
Brown,  for  he  is  exercising  the  frisky  mare  him- 
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self  to-day.  I  am  not  quite  sure,'  continued 
Paula,  '  if  he  would  approve  of  the  visit  I  have 
paid  this  afternoon.  He  would  say  I  should 
have  left  it  to  you.  Will  you  keep  my  secret, 
doctor  ?  It  has  eased  my  conscience,  and  no 
harm's  done.' 

'  My  dear  lady,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
silence,  now  and  ever,'  replied  the  little  man, 
who  was  wonderfully  attracted  by  her  many 
charms. 

He  was  rather  surprised,  all  the  same,  to  hear 
her  order  Mrs  Spriggins  of  the  *  Black  Horse '  to 
send  up  a  bowl  of  her  best  soup  and  some  calves' - 
foot  jelly  to  number  fifteen  Barefoot  Lane  with- 
out delay,  and  place  the  dainties  to  her  account. 
To  be  benevolent  and  anxious  to  repair  a  sup- 
posed injury  was  one  thing,  but  to  purchase 
expensive  soups  and  jellies  for  the  benefit  of  a 
wretched  drunken  vagrant  was  another,  and  as 
Dr  Brown  handed  Paula  into  her  pony  chaise, 
and  received  her  nervous  farewell,  he  could  not 
help  wondering  if  she  were  as  interested  in  the 
fate  of  all  the  beggars  she  encountered. 
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Meanwhile  Ted  Snaley,  having  followed  her 
to  the  doctor's  surgery  and  the  '  Black  Horse,' 
went  back  to  his  mother,  bursting  with  the  infor- 
mation he  had  acquired. 

1  Well,  Ted,  my  boy,  said  the  widow,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  '  you've  been  a  tidy  time  after 
my  lady.  You  don't  mean  for  to  tell  me  as 
she  'asn't  gone  'ome  till  now  ?  Why,  it's  nigh  on 
six  o'clock.' 

1  I've  honly  just  seen  'er  drive  off,'  replied  Ted, 
*  and  hif  I'm  not  mistook,  hit's  the  prettiest 
kettle  o'  fish  as  hever  you  see.' 

1  Lor',  Ted,  you  don't  say  so  ! '  exclaimed  his 
mother,  with  joy  gleaming  in  her  little  green 
eyes,  as  she  seated  herself  with  her  elbows  on 
the  table.  '  Tell  me  all  about  it,  there's  a  good 
lad.     His  it  a  lover?  ' 

1  Well,  now,  don't  be  in  sich  a  'urry,  and  I'll 
begin  from  the  beginning.  There's  been  a 
stranger  —  a  kind  of  shabby  gentleman  like  — 
lodging  with  the  Sims'  in  Barefoot  Lane  for 
some  days  past,  for  Jack  Sims  'e's  spoke  to  me 
about   him,    but    when    I    'eard    Mrs    'Al    asking 
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for  Sims'  next  door  I  never  thought  of  them. 
'Owever,  when  I  started  after  'er,  I  seen  'er  speak 
to  Brown's  boy,  and  then  what  did  she  do  but 
set  hoff  for  Barefoot  Lane,  and  sure  enough  she 
went  into  number  fifteen.' 
1  Lor',  Ted,  whathever  for  ? ' 

1  That's  what  I  determined  to  find  out,  so  when 
Jack  comes  out  hafter  his  tea  I  gets  hall  I  can 
from  'im  about  their  lodger.  And  'is  name's 
Bonson,  and  'e's  got  a  child  with  him,  and  Mrs 
'Al  she'd  gone  straight  hup  to  'is  bedroom  and 
'e  in  bed.' 

1  My,  how  undecent ! ' 

'  Well,  she  was  there  a  hower.  I  waited  and 
waited  till  I  was  sick  on  it.  At  last  my  lady 
come  out  of  the  door,  talking  to  Mrs  Sims,  and 
I  'eard  'er  say  as  she'd  given  this  Bonson  money, 
and  she'd  send  hup  soups  and  jellies  for  'im  at 
once.' 

1  'Ow  I  do  wish  'Al  could  'ave  'eard  her.' 

1  He  shall  'ear  it  in  good  time,  never  you  fear. 
Well,  after  that,  I  follows  'er  to  Brown's  surgery, 
where,  in   course,  she  was  shut  in,  and  I  couldn't 
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'ear  what  they  said.  But  arter  a  while  Sam, 
the  boy,  'e  comes  out  and  runs  to  'is  'ome  in 
Parton  Street,  and  brings  back  Mrs  Wilfred,  'is 
mother.  By-and-by  they  hall  comes  out,  and  I 
'eard  the  doctor  telling  Mrs  Wilfred  that  when 
'e'd  seen  Mrs  'Al  into  her  carriage  she  was  to 
go  along  of  'im  and  bring  the  child  back  from 
Barefoot  Lane.' 

1  Lor',  Ted,  it's  the  most  hinteresting  thing  I 
ever  'eard.     And  what  next  ? ' 

'Why,  Mrs  Wilfred  and  Sam  they  stayed  on 
the  surgery  steps,  and  Dr  Brown  'e  walked  with 
Mrs  'Al  to  the  "Black  'Orse.'" 

'  Do  you  think  'e's  sweet  on  'er,  Ted  ? ' 

1  Don't  know,  I'm  sure,  but  it  looks  like  it, 
don't  it?  He  walked  as  close  as  'e  could  to 
'er,  that  I  see.  And  when  they  got  to  the 
1  Black  'Orse,"  he  put  her  into  the  shay  and 
wrapped  the  fur  rug  round  'er  and  buttoned 
hup  the  apron.  Oh,  she's  a  deep  'un,  mother. 
I  bet  she's  got  'alf-a-dozen  'anging  to  'er  apron- 
string.  And  afore  she  went  off  she  ordered 
the  best  soup   and   jellies   as    Mrs    Spriggins   'ad 
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got  to  be  sent   hup   at   once   to    Barefoot    Lane, 
Now,  what  d'ye  make  of  that?' 

*  Ted,'  replied  Mrs  Rushton  oracularly,  '  I've 
a  hinspiration.  That  there  man  in  Barefoot 
Lane  his  the  same  bearded  creetur  as  was 
locked  up  with  madam  in  the  school'ouse.' 

1  Why,  now  you  mention  it,  'e  yave  a  beard. 
Jack  Sims  said  so.  And  'e's  a  foreigner  too — 
a  moosoo — and  talks  a  kind  of  broken  like.' 

'  That's  'im — that's  'im  ! '  cried  the  widow,  rub- 
bing her  rough  hands  together  with  malicious 
delight.  '  Mr  Gribble  said  'e'd  a  rough  sort  of 
voice.  And  so  she's  whistled  'im  back  again. 
Pretty  doings,  indeed  !  And  there's  a  child,  too. 
Ted,  you  must  get  a  sight  of  that  there  child 
to-morrow,  if  you  dies  for  it.' 

'There's  nothing  heasier.  I'll  call  at  Mrs 
Wilfred's   and    hask    if    she's   at   liberty   to    take 

a    nurse    child.      Sam    says    she    never   'as    more 

0 

than  one  at  a  time.  Then  she'll  show  me  this 
one,  and  I'll  'ear  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
and  I'm  blowed  if  we  don't  lay  a  train  as  will 
blow  'Ighbridge  'All  up  to  the  skies.' 
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'  '  There's  a  deal  more  in  it  than  meets  the 
heye,  Ted/  acquiesced  his  mother.  '  I'll  take 
my  hoath  of  that,  and  'Al  will  live  to  be  sorry 
as  'e  hever  drove  me  out  of  the  'All.  'Ow  shall 
we  tell  'im  ?  'E  won't  'ear  nothing  against  'er, 
particular  from  us.' 

'  We'll  'ave  to  write  it  anonymous,  and  send 
it  'im  through  the  post.  Rouse  'is  suspicions, 
and  get  'im  to  watch  'er,  and  'e'll  find  it  all 
out  for  hisself  quick  enough.  Not  as  I  think 
'e'll  get  rid  of  'er  for  it.  She'll  lie  to  'im  too 
well  for  that.  But  it'll  make  'em  both  miser- 
able, and  'e'll  never  'ave  no  trust  in  'er  again, 
and  that  will  pay  off  a  part  of  our  debt  to  'er — 
eh,  mother  ? ' 

1  It'll  pay  off  a  good  part,  my  boy,'  she 
replied,  patting  him  on  the  back.  '  A  very 
good  part.  And  when  shall  we  send  the 
letter  ? ' 

'  Not  till  to-morrow.  I  'eard  'er  say  she'd 
come  in  to  town  again  to-morrow,  and  I'll  be 
on    the    lookout    for    'er,    mother,    and     dog    'er 

footsteps  wherever  she  goes.     We  shall   be  more 
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sure    of    it    when    I've    seed    it    for    the    second 
time.' 

'Lor',  how  pleased  Mrs  Gribble  and  Mrs 
Haxworthy  will  be/  was  Mrs  Rushton's  last 
remark  as  they  dropped  the  subject. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    WIFE'S    DECEPTION. 

As  Paula  found  herself  on  the  highroad  to 
Deepdale  again,  and  her  hands  ceased  trembling 
and  her  excitement  was  somewhat  calmed,  she 
began  to  ask  herself  what  she  should  say  to 
Hal.  It  was  now  six  o'clock — a  most  unusual 
hour  for  her  to  be  out  in  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
and  when  she  reached  home  (thanks  to  '  Tubby's ' 
slow  pace)  it  would  be  past  seven.  The  long 
interview  with  Carl  Bjornsen,  and  the  confer- 
ence with  Dr  Brown,  had  taken  up  much  more 
time  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  her  heart 
sunk  at  the  prospect  of  the  long  seven  miles 
before  her,  and  the  catechism  that  awaited  her 
at   the    end   of  them.     It    was  true   she   had   the 
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baby's    rusks    to    produce    as    a    reason    for    her 
unexpected  journey,  but  what  pretext    could   she 
give    for    having    been    so    long    bringing   them 
home?       She    almost    wished     (as    she    thought 
over  her  perplexity)  that   '  Tubby '  would  tumble 
down    and    break   his    knees,    and    afford    her    a 
good   excuse  for  the  delay,  but  '  Tubby '  was  far 
too   sensible    and    steady    a    beast    for   that.     At 
one  time  she  had   almost  made  up  her  mind  to 
take  Hal  into  her  confidence,  and  tell  him  every- 
thing,   and   it   would    have   been   well    for    them 
both  if  she  had   adhered  to  the   resolution.     But 
the   remembrance    of  his  anger  at   her  reticence, 
when    he    heard    she    had    been    married — of   his 
firm   belief  that  her   first  husband  was    dead — of 
his  extracting  a  solemn   promise   from  her  (even 
under   that   supposition)    never   to    mention    Carl 
Bjornsen's   name   before   him    again — and   of  the 
many   times   since   their   union  that   he  had    ex- 
pressed   his    thankfulness    that    she   had    been    a 
widow  before  they  met,  as  he  would  never  have 
married  her  under  any  other  circumstances,  made 
her  afraid  to  disclose  the  truth.     How  could  she 
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go  to  Hal  and  say,  '  However  innocently,  I  have 
deceived  you.     I  am  not  a  widow.     My  divorced 
husband  is  alive.     He  is  now  in  Haltham,  dying 
in  dirt  and  disease,  and  he  has  thrown  my  idiot 
child    once    more    upon    my    care?'     She    could 
fancy    Hal's    face    as    he   heard    the    news:    his 
jealous,   passionate    face,     which     would     change 
even   at   the   slightest    allusion    to   the   past,    and 
her   courage    quailed    before    it.     If   he   heard    of 
this,   she    felt  the    very  least   that   he   would    do 
would  be  to  order  her  never  to  see  Carl  Bjornsen 
again,  but  to  leave  the  brute  who  had  half  killed 
her  to  the  fate  that  he  deserved.     After  it  was 
all   over — she    said  to   herself,   shivering,   and    Dr 
Brown  said  it  could  not  be  very  long — she  would 
make  a    full    confession    to    her   husband.       But 
until    then     she    must    succour    the    unfortunate 
creature  whose  last  hours  seemed  to  have  been 
cast,  as  it  were,  upon  her  mercy.     Yet  her  heart 
quaked    as    she   turned   '  Tubby's '   little  obstinate 
head    into   the   stable   yard    of   Highbridge    Hall 
and     James     Green     came     forward     to     receive 
him. 
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1  So  the  master's  in  ? '  she  tried  to  say 
jauntily. 

'  In,  ma'am,'  replied  the  groom.  '  He  was 
back  three  hours  ago,  and  he's  been  asking  for 
you  everywhere.' 

Feeling  very  guilty,  Paula  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  ran  up  to  the  house. 

1  Where  is  your  master  ? '  she  inquired  of 
Lousia,  who  opened  the  door. 

1  I  think  master's  gone  over  to  the  vicarage 
to  look  for  you,  ma'am,'  was  the  reply. 

4  Hasn't  he  had  his  dinner,  then  ?  ' 

1  Dinner  went  up  at  six,  as  usual,  but  master 
sent  it  down  again,  and  said  he'd  wait  for  you. 
Didn't  you  meet  him,  ma'am  ? ' 

1  No.  How  should  I  ? '  said  Paula  shortly,  as 
she  went  up  to  her  room. 

The  vicarage  had  been  her  forlorn  hope. 
She  had  thought,  if  she  told  her  husband  she 
had  called  there,  that  Mary  Measures,  however 
grieved  and  surprised  at  the  subterfuge,  would 
not  have  betrayed  her,  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
time  might  have  been   accounted   for.      But  now 
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she  had  positively  nothing  to  fall  back  upon 
except  the  rusks.  Her  head  spun  when  she 
thought  of  it.  But  she  found  time  before 
Hal's  return  to  change  her  dress,  and  brush  out 
her  fair  hair,  and  remove  all  traces  of  hurry 
or  alarm  from  her  countenance,  and  when  she 
heard  his  footsteps  in  the  hall  she  ran  down  to 
meet  him  and  to  be  the  first  to  accuse  herself. 

'  Oh,  Hal,  dearest,  what  must  you  think  of 
me  ?  I  am  horrified  to  see  the  time.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  nearly  so  late.' 

Hal  Rushton  was  a  very  jealous  man,  but  not 
in  the  least  suspicious  without  a  cause,  and  his 
sole  idea  on  seeing  her  was  thankfulness  that 
she  had  come  home. 

'  My  darling/  he  exclaimed  as  he  kissed  her, 
'  what  a  fright  you  have  given  me.  Where 
have  you  been,  and  what  has  detained  you  ? ' 

'  Nurse  might  have  told  you  that  I  had  gone 
to  Haltham  to  get  baby  some  rusks — you  know 
I  can  only  get  them  at  Moon's — and  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  that  little  beast  "  Tubby,"  who  went 
slower  than  a  donkey.' 
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I  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this  morning 
that  you  wanted  to  go  to  Haltham  to-day? 
I  would  have  driven  you  in  myself.  You  must 
know  that  the  old  pony  is  hardly  fit  for  such 
a  long  journey.' 

'  I  didn't  know  this  morning  that  we  were 
out  of  rusks.  However,  all's  well  that  ends 
well.' 

I I  don't  think  it  has  ended  well,'  replied  Hal, 
rather  ruefully.  'You  have  given  me  an  awful 
fright,  and  I  expect  the  dinner's  spoiled.' 

*  Oh,  no !  Cook  is  too  clever  for  that.  But 
let  us  order  it  up  at  once,  and  forget  this  un- 
fortunate contre-temps  of  mine.' 

Hal  did  as  she  desired,  and  until  his  hunger 
was  appeased  he  did  not  revert  to  the  subject 
of  her  long  absence.  But  with  the  wine  and 
walnuts  it  recurred  to  his  mind. 

'  I  cannot  understand,  Paula,  how  even 
41  Tubby,"  with  his  jog-trot  pace,  can  have  taken 
between  five  and  six  hours  to  get  into  Halt- 
ham  and  back.  Bob  told  me  you  started  by 
half-past  one.' 
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'I  didn't  hurry  the  little  brute,  and  I  had 
been  driving  nurse  and  baby  about  the  village 
for  some  time  before  I  started.  I  tried  to  urge 
him  on  at  first,  but  when  I  found  it  was  no 
use,  I  let  him  go  his  own  pace,  and  I  really 
thought  at  one  time  I  had  better  get  out  and 
walk.' 

*  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  attempt  it  at  all,' 
replied  her  husband,  with  more  reproach  in  his 
voice  than  he  had  used  before,  '  and  please  don't 
do  it  again  without  letting  me  know.  What  did 
you  do  in  Haltham  ?  ' 

Paula  was  not  used  to  deceit,  and  she  could 
not  help  reddening  as  she  replied, — 

1  Nothing,  except  get  the  rusks.' 

1  Did  you  wait  whilst  Moon  made  them  ? ' 

She  laughed  nervously. 

'  I  might  just  as  well  have  done  so  for  the  time 
he  kept  me.' 

1  Did  you  run  over  any  more  tipsy  men  ? ' 

She  blushed  still  deeper — in  fact  so  deeply  that 

no  one  could    have  helped    observing   it — as   she 

replied, — 

VOL.  in.  K 
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'What  nonsense.  As  if  I  had  an  accident 
every  day.' 

1  Well,  did  you  hear  anything  about  your  injured 
vagrant  ? ' 

She  answered  in  a  very  low  voice,  '  No ! ' 

'  I  don't  think  the  new  mare  will  give  you  any 
more  trouble.  I  took  her  round  the  farm  first, 
and  then  gave  her  an  hour's  gallop  on  the  downs. 
She  seemed  rather  pensive  as  she  turned  into  her 
stable.  I  fancy  she'll  think  over  it  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  I'll  drive  you  myself,  and  see  how  she 
goes.' 

'  Oh,  Hal  dear,  there  is  no  need.  I  told  you  it 
was  not  her  fault.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
her.' 

'  I  daresay  not,  my  darling,  but  you  are  too 
precious  to  be  allowed  to  run  any  risk.  Let  me 
see,  though.  To-morrow  is  the  meet,  so  I  am 
afraid  you'll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  old  "Tubby" 
again.  But,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  take  him 
into  Haltham.' 

1  Mayn't  I  ride  with  you  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off,  Hal  ? ' 
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1  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it.  But  it  will  be  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  you  don't  generally  like  to  be  in  the 
saddle  so  early.  Besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Paula,  I  particularly  want  to  send  Green  over  to 
Parton  Bridge  to-morrow  on  an  errand  connected 
with  the  farm.  But  he  will  be  back  by  twelve, 
if  you  will  postpone  your  ride  to  the  afternoon.' 

'But  why  can't  I  ride  home  that  little  way 
without  a  groom  ?  You  are  too  particular,  Hal. 
The  Dashwoods  never  have  a  groom  behind 
them.' 

'They  are  only  farmer's  daughters,  dear,  and 
there  are  three  of  them.  And  the  meet  is  at 
Bostock  to-morrow,  two  miles  off.' 

1  But  only  country  lanes  to  come  back  in.  Who 
will  see  me,  Hal  ?  And  if  I  were  seen,  what 
matter.     I  am  only  a  farmer's  wife ! ' 

He  smiled  good-naturedly  at  the  retort. 

1  But  then,  you're  the  nicest  wife  in  the  county,' 
he  replied,  '  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  you.  How- 
ever, if  you  will  ride  the  old  horse,  you  shall  have 
your  wish,  Paula.  He  will  not  bring  you  to  any 
grief.' 
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But  having  gained  her  way,  Paula's  forced 
spirits  sunk  again,  and  she  became  suddenly  dull 
and  depressed.  The  thought  of  Carl  Bjornsen 
breathing  out  his  last  in  that  wretched  attic,  and 
of  little  Paulie  lying  weak  and  wasted  upon  Mrs 
Wilfred's  knee,  haunted  her  all  the  evening. 
Nothing  but  fear  had  prevented  her  bringing 
her  child  home,  and  now  she  despised  herself  for 
that  fear.  Her  heart  yearned  over  her  firstborn. 
The  love  which  had  sprung  up  for  him  when 
she  believed  him  lost  to  her  for  ever  suffered 
no  decrease  from  the  knowledge  that  he  lived. 
On  the  contrary,  she  blamed  herself,  and  she 
blamed  the  fate  that  prevented  his  being  by  her 
side,  and  began  to  nurse  a  nervous  dread  lest  she 
should  never  see  him  alive  again.  And  conse- 
quent on  this  feeling  there  arose  almost  a  dis- 
taste to  the  husband  and  the  home  which  were 
the  obstacles  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  doing 
her  duty.  Even  little  Edith's  blooming  health 
seemed  a  reproach  to  her  when  she  compared 
it  with  Paulie's  emaciation,  and  she  put  the  infant 
(in  whom  she  had  usually  so   much   pride)   away 
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from  her,  and  desired  the  nurse  to  take  it  up- 
stairs again,  whilst  she  sat  apart  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  low,  long  parlour,  neither  reading  nor 
working,  but  unoccupied  and  silent. 

1  Paula,  my  dear,  are  you  too  tired  to  give  me 
a  song  ? '  asked  Hal  presently. 

1  Oh,  yes,  Hal.  I  couldn't  sing  for  the  world. 
Pray  don't  ask  me,'  she  replied,  in  a  broken 
voice. 

'Why,   of  course   not,    if  it   worries   you.     But 
aren't  you  well  ? ' 
1  I  have  a  headache.' 

'  It's  that  confounded  drive  that  has  given  it 
you.  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed?  Nothing 
seems  to  please  you  to-night.' 

1  You  are   right,   Hal.     I   am  tired,  and    out  of 
sorts.     I  will  take  your  hint.     Good-night' 
1  Good-night' 

It  was  seldom  he  let  her  leave  him  without  a 
loving  word,  or  a  caress,  but  something  in  her 
demeanour  this  evening — he  could  hardly  say 
what — repulsed  him,  and  he  scarcely  looked  up 
from  his  occupation  as  she  passed  him  by.     She 
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dragged  her  limbs  wearily  up  to  her  own  room, 
and  having  declined  all  assistance,  undressed  her- 
self and  went  to  bed.  But  she  could  not  sleep. 
Visions  of  Carl  Bjornsen's  haggard  and  reproach- 
ful face — of  her  little  Paulie's  wasted  form — of 
the  dirt  and  destitution  in  which  she  had  found 
them  both,  kept  on  passing  through  her  mind 
as  she  gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  into  the 
darkness. 

*  They  may  be  dying — dying — both  of  them/ 
she  thought,  '  whilst  /  lie  here,  chained  and  in- 
capable of  rendering  them  assistance.  Oh,  my 
poor  neglected  and  unloved  baby !  I  must  sleep 
— I  must  sleep,  or  the  thought  of  you  will  drive 
me  wild.' 

An  hour  later,  Hal  Rushton's  slight  ill-humour 
having  quite  evaporated,  he  joined  his  wife 
upstairs,  and  was  surprised  to  find  her  still 
awake. 

1  Oh,  Paula,  this  will  never  do,'  he  exclaimed. 
1  How  are  you  to  be  in  your  saddle  by  half- 
past  nine  to-morrow  morning  if  you  cannot 
sleep     to-night?      You    don't    go    to    Bostock    if 
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you    are    tired.      What   on    earth    is    the    matter 
with  you  ? ' 

1  Nothing — nothing,'  she  said  impatiently,  as 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  turned  her  head  the 
other  way,  and  thought  that  if  anything  should 
occur  to  prevent  her  attending  the  meet  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  her  getting  to  Haltham 
on  the  morrow. 

Hal  made  no  further  remonstrance,  but  was 
soon  wrapt  in  a  healthy  slumber  by  her  side, 
and  after  some  hours  of  self-torture,  Paula  fol- 
lowed his  example.  But  dreams  of  the  scenes 
she  had  passed  through  pursued  her,  and  she 
stirred  and  moaned,  and  was  so  uneasy,  that 
after  a  while  she  disturbed  her  husband,  who 
sat  up  in  bed  and  regarded  her.  The  winter's 
dawn  was  just  trying  to  struggle  into  light,  and 
he  could  see  how  flushed  and  feverish  she 
appeared  as  she  tossed  from  side  to  side  of  her 
pillow. 

'What  can  be  the  reason  of  it?'  he  thought. 
'  I  hope  she  has  not  caught  some  nasty  fever  or 
other  in  her  ramblings,  and  is  going  to  be  ill' 
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But  at  that  moment  a  muttered  word  from 
Paula  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  bent  over 
her  and  listened. 

1  Carl/  she  murmured,  'poor  Carl ! ' 

Hal  started.  He  had  never  heard  that  name 
from  her  lips  before,  all  through  their  married 
life.  In  deference  to  his  wishes,  and  her 
plighted  word  to  him,  she  had  never  alluded 
voluntarily  to  her  past ;  and  when  on  occasions 
it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  to  mention  it, 
she  had  invariably  called  her  late  husband 
Captain  Bjornsen.  Hal  did  not  believe  that 
she  ever  thought  of  him  by  any  other  name, 
and  was  it  likely  she  should  be  dreaming  of 
her  dead  enemy  with  any  feeling  of  sentiment  ? 
Who  could  this  Carl  be?  He  bent  over  her 
again,  and  touched  her  slightly  with  his  arm, 
listening  with  bated  breath  to  what  might 
follow. 

1  Carl/  she  repeated  ;  and  then  suddenly  rousing 
herself,  exclaimed,  before  she  knew  where  she 
was,  *  Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  ! ' 

'  What's    the    matter    with    your    heart  ? '    said 
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Hal  unsympathetically,  as  he  flounced  into  his 
place  again,  and  made  her  understand,  in  a 
bewildered  way,  that  she  had  committed  her- 
self. 

1  Have  I  been  talking  in  my  sleep  ? '  she  asked 
quickly. 

1  Yes  ;  and  an  infernal  lot  of  rubbish.  I  wish 
to  goodness  you'd  be  quiet,  and  let  a  man  rest. 
It's  not  five  o'clock  yet.' 

1  Oh,  Hal,  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  exclaimed, 
trembling  to  think  what  she  might  have  uttered 
to  make  him  speak  in  so  rough  a  tone. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  laid  it 
timidly  on  his,  but  he  turned  away,  shaking 
it  off  as  he  did  so,  and  left  her  wondering 
at  his  unusual  manner,  but  afraid  to  ask  the 
reason  of  it. 

However,  eight  o'clock  struck  at  last,  and 
Louisa's  welcome  voice  was  heard  outside  the 
door  announcing  the  advent  of  her  hot-water 
and  morning  cup  of  tea,  which  had  never 
seemed  so  grateful  to  her  parched  lips  before. 
Hal,  too,  seemed    to   have   forgotten   the  episode 
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that  had  upset  him,  and  kissed  her  affectionately 
before  he  took  his  departure. 

'Are  you  sure  you  are  fit  to  ride  to  the  meet 
to-day/  he  asked  her  when  they  met  at  breakfast, 
'  for  you  passed  a  very  restless  night  ? ' 

'  Quite — quite  fit,  Hal,'  she  answered  earnestly. 
'  Don't  say  anything  against  my  going,  please,  be- 
cause it  will  do  me  good.  I  know  I  was  restless. 
I  hope  I  didn't  disturb  you,'  she  added  timidly. 

Hal    shrugged   his    shoulders,   screwed    up    his 
face,  and   left  the  room,  a  proceeding  which  says 
more     on     some     occasions     than     many     words. 
However,   he    made    no    further   objection    to   her 
accompanying  him    to   Bostock,   which   lay  about 
two   miles   off,  between   Deepdale   and   Haltham ; 
and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  they  mounted 
their   horses    and    set   off,    Hal    riding   his    own 
hunter,  and   Paula   the  old   mare,  which  went   as 
well   under   saddle  as   in    harness.     Green  was   to 
take  the  new  one,  which  with  '  Tubby '  comprised 
the   whole   of  their  stable,  to    Parton    Bridge,  so 
that    unless    Paula   could    get    to    Haltham    after 
she   left   her  husband  to  follow  the  hounds   there 
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was  no  chance  of  her  doing  so  that  day.  She 
fancied  that  Hal  looked  at  her  once  or  twice 
rather  inquisitively  during  their  ride,  but  she 
hoped  that  it  was  only  because  he  feared  she 
was  not  well.  She  exerted  herself,  therefore, 
to  laugh  and  talk  with  him,  but  she  was  a 
bad  actress,  and,  unlike  most  bad  actresses,  she 
knew  when  she  failed,  so  that  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her  when  they  reached  Bostock  Hill, 
and  were  surrounded  by  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. 

'Are  you  going  to  honour  the  Hunt  with 
your  company  to-day,  Mrs  Rushton  ? '  ex- 
claimed Mr  Foker,  as  he  approached  her. 

Paula  shook  her  head,  smiling,  and  Hal  answered 
for  her. 

1  No ;  that  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  I 
will  let  my  wife  do  —  until  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  her  altogether.  She  has  only  come  to 
see  the  hounds  throw  off,  and  is  going  to 
ride  home  quietly  through  the  lanes  after- 
wards, because  she  has  no  groom  to  attend 
her  to-day.' 
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'  Then  I  hope  she  will  allow  me  to  accompany 
her/  replied  Mr  Foker,  '  for  I  am  not  going  to 
follow  myself  this  morning.  I  must  give  my 
horse  a  little  rest  this  week,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  Mrs  Rushton  home  if  she  will 
allow  me.' 

'Thank  you,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will/  said  Hal.  '  I  don't  like  her  riding  alone 
at  all,  but  to-day  it  was  unavoidable.  Paula 
dear,  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr  Foker  as 
an  escort  ? '  he  continued,  addressing  his  wife. 

4  Oh,  delighted ! '  said  Paula,  whilst  her  busy 
brain  began  at  once  to  think  of  some  plan  by 
which  she  might  effectually  evade  the  little  man's 
attentions. 

1  Don't  let  us  stand  still/  she  whispered  to  her 
husband ;  *  it  is  rather  cold.  Come  round  the 
field  with  me.' 

But  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to  move 
their  horses  she  perceived,  to  her  horror, 
that  Mr  Foker  moved  his  too.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  someone  addressed  a  remark 
to    him     which     he     stopped     to     answer.      Hal 
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Rushton    was    for    pulling    up    and    waiting    for 
him. 

1  But  why  need  we  do  that  ?  '  said  Paula.  '  He 
bores  me.  I  would  much  rather  be  alone  with 
you.' 

'  But  since  he  has  offered  to  ride  back  with 
you,  had  we  not  better  keep  together  ? '  suggested 
Hal. 

'Why  should  we?  Am  I  not  big  enough  to 
be  seen  ?  The  probability  is  that  we  shall  be 
the  only  two  people  left  behind,  and  I  shall 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  him  before  we 
reach  Deepdale/ 

She  inveigled  Hal  by  these  means  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  field,  where  their  horses 
were  lost  (for  the  time  being)  amidst  a  crowd 
of  sportsmen.  Lord  Warden,  who  was  M.F.H. 
of  the  county,  was  there,  with  a  large  number  of 
friends,  and  Paula  knew  that  Mr  Foker  would 
be  too  modest  to  shove  his  horse  in  amongst 
them  even  if  he  could.  Her  ruse  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Until  the  hounds  threw  off,  Hal 
and   she  were  talking  and  laughing  with  numer- 
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ous  acquaintances,  and  the  former  forgot  all 
about  little  Mr  Foker  and  his  promised  escort. 
When  the  view-halloo  was  at  last  given,  and 
the  hunt  fairly  started,  he  had  only  time  to  call 
out,  '  Keep  a  tight  hold  over  her  till  we're  gone ' 
(alluding  to  the  mare),  before  he  had  followed 
them.  Now  was  Paula's  chance.  Without  a 
thought  of  her  husband's  warning,  she  gave  her 
mare  the  rein,  and  galloped  the  length  of  the 
next  field  after  them.  Then,  pulling  up  at  a 
gate,  she  unlatched  it,  and  entered  the  lane 
beyond,  and  stood  there,  quietly  sheltered  by  the 
high  hedge,  until  the  sportsmen  were  out  of 
sight ;  and  Mr  Foker,  supposing  that  after  all 
pretty  Mrs  Rushton  had  changed  her  mind  and 
followed  the  hounds,  turned  his  horse's  head  in 
the  direction  of  Deepdale  alone.  What  will  not 
a  spirited  woman  do  to  gain  her  own  way? 
Paula  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  through  the 
leafless  hedges  she  watched  him  depart,  and 
thought  how  nearly  through  his  good-natured 
stupidity  he  had  marred  her  plans.  As  soon 
as    the    coast    was    clear    she    urged    her    mare 
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into  a  smart  trot,  and  arrived  with  little  delay 
at  Haltham.  The  first  place  she  called  at, 
after  leaving  her  horse  at  the  little  inn  in 
the  market-place,  was  the  doctor's  surgery, 
which  she  found  crowded  with  his  free 
patients. 

'You  are  over  early  this  morning,  Mrs 
Rushton,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came  to  the 
door  to  receive  her. 

'  Yes ;  but  I  won't  disturb  you.  I  am  not 
coming  in,'  she  answered.  '  I  only  want  to 
know  Mrs  Wilfred's  address,  and  how  the  child 
is.' 

She  tried  to  put  the  question  indifferently, 
but  there  was  a  glitter  in  her  eye  and  a  trembl- 
ing anxiety  in  her  voice  which  puzzled  her 
hearer. 

'Well,  the  child  is  better,  I  think — decidedly 
better.  A  warm  bath  and  plenty  of  milk  have 
done  wonders  for  him  already.  You  will  find 
him  at  Mrs  Wilfred's,  in  Parton  Street,  and 
Sam  shall  go  round  with  you  and  show  you 
the  way.' 
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1  And — and — the  man/  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

'The  man  is  much  the  same,  though  (thanks 
to  your  benevolence,  Mrs  Rushton)  he  has  now 
many  comforts  around  him,  and  has  eaten  well 
But  he  is  past  amendment.  Shall  I  see  you 
again  before  you  leave  Haltham  ?  ' 

'  I  think  not.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  cannot 
wait,'  replied  Paula  nervously,  and  she  walked 
away  as  fast  as  her  habit  would  permit  her. 

Sam  ran  after  her  to  show  her  his  mother's 
house,  and  as  soon  as  she  entered  it  she  saw  Paulie 
sitting  up  in  a  high  chair  at  the  table,  eating 
bread-and-milk.  She  was  about  to  kiss  him 
when  she  remembered  who  he  was  supposed  to 
be,  and  restrained  herself. 

1  Oh,  Mrs  Wilfred,'  she  exclaimed,  ' how  is 
the  little  boy?     I  came  to  inquire.' 

1  Well,  ma'am,  he's  but  a  poor  thing,  as  you 
can  see  for  yourself,  but  I  believe  he  was  well- 
nigh  starved  to  death.  I'm  afraid  to  give  him 
anything  but  bread-and-milk,  he  eats  so  ravenous. 
And    that    neglected,    poor    lamb  !     You    should 
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have  seen  his  delight  when  I  gave  'im  a 
warm  bath.  He  cooed  like  a  baby.  But  he's 
wrong  in  'is  poor  head,  ma'am,  as  doubtless 
the  doctor  have  told  you.' 

1  No ;  the  doctor  told  me  nothing  except  that 
he  was  better.' 

'There's  no  doubt  of  it,  I'm  afeard.  He  can 
only  say  a  few  words,  and  they're  not  intelli- 
gible. He  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  talk. 
But  he's  a  pretty  ereetur,  and  so  gentle.  Come, 
Charlie,  speak  to  the  lady.' 

1  His  name  is  Paul,'  said  the  lady,  without 
thinking. 

1  Lor',  ma'am,  is  it  now  ?  I  suppose  his  father 
told  you,  and  I  never  thought  to  ask  the 
doctor.  We  must  call  him  by  it,  then.  Here, 
Paul,  my  dear,  do  you  hear  nursie  speak  to 
you  ?  ' 

But  the  child  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
bread-and-milk,  and  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  her. 

1  Paulie,'  said  his  mother  gently. 

At   that    sound    something   seemed    to    awake 
VOL.  III.  L 
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in  the  child's  feeble  memory — some  ray  of  in- 
telligence to  strike  his  dim  soul.  A  plaintive 
smile  played  about  his  little  mouth,  and  fixing 
his  big  grey  eyes  on  Paula,  he  uttered  '  Ga — ga  ! 
boo  boo — ga  ! '  the  syllables  by  which  he  used 
to  greet  her  mother.  At  the  remembrance 
Paula's  soul  was  smitten  to  the  core,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  hysterical  tears. 

'  My  dear  lady,  you  mustn't  take  on  like  this. 
Think  of  them  at  home,'  cried  the  kind-hearted 
Mrs  Wilfred,  and  the  warning  had  the  desired 
effect. 

Paula  did  '  think  of  them  at  home,'  and  pulled 
out  her  handkerchief  to  dry  her  eyes. 

1  It  is  foolish  of  me,'  she  said,  '  but  it  is  so 
very  sad.  I  have  a  baby  of  six  months  old 
that  is  more  intelligent.' 

1  And  as  well  it  may  be,  ma'am/  cried  the 
sympathetic  Mrs  Wilfred,  '  and  with  a  lady  like 
yourself  for  its  mother.' 

1  This  little  fellow  must  have  clothes,'  said 
Paula  presently.     '  What  is  he  wearing  now  ?  ' 

'Well,   ma'am,  those   are   some   that    my   little 
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David  has  outgrown  that  I  made  bold  to  put 
upon  him  for  the  present,  for  his  rags  were 
in  such  a  state  I  couldn't  have  them  in  the 
house.' 

1  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs  Wilfred,  but 
as  I  mean  to  take  care  of  this  poor  little 
creature,  you  must  get  some  for  him.  What 
will  he  require  ? ' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  there'll  be  shirts,  and  socks, 
and  shoes,  and  a  couple  of  suits,  and — ' 

'Yes,  yes,'  I  understand,'  said  Paula,  inter- 
rupting her  eloquence ;  '  but  how  much  will  they 
cost  ? ' 

She  had  begun  to  fear  lest  the  money  she 
had  remaining  in  hand — about  seven  pounds — 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  what  was 
needed  for  Carl  Bjornsen's  illness.  And  what 
would  she  do  if  it  ran  short  and  she  had  to 
apply  to  her  husband  ? 

'  Well,  ma'am,  if  they're  to  be  nice  serviceable 
things  as  will  last  the  child  for  some  time,  I 
should  say  from  two  to  three  pounds,  for  he 
must  have  boots,  you  see,  and — ' 
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1  All  right,  Mrs  Wilfred,  let  us  say  three 
pounds  for  the  present,'  replied  Paula,  as  she 
produced  the  money.  '  And  now,  will  you  fetch 
me  a  glass  of  water  before  I  go?  I  am  so 
thirsty.' 

1  With  pleasure,  my  lady,'  said  the  woman, 
disappearing  to  draw  the  water  from  the  well 
in  the  back  garden. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  Paula  seized 
her  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  passion- 
ately. 

'  Paulie,  Paulie,'  she  whispered,  '  you  shall 
not  be  left  to  strangers'  care  for  long.  She 
loved  you,  my  poor  Paulie.  She  gave  her  life 
for  you,  and  your  mother  will  love  and  pro- 
tect you  for  your  own  sake  and  hers.  Oh  I 
my  poor,  poor  baby  !     My  poor  baby  ! ' 

The  little  child  felt  the  warm  bosom  against 
which  he  was  pressed,  the  warm  lips  that 
caressed  him,  and  his  stunted  nature  seemed 
to  expand  beneath  it. 

«  Ma — ma  ! '  he  articulated  slowly. 

'  He  knows  me '  thought  Paula,  with  a  sudden 
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joy ;   '  he   will    learn    to    recognise    and    love    me. 
Oh,  thank  God  !    thank  God !  * 

The  tears  were  glistening  on  her  eyelashes 
as  she  hastily  drank  the  water  that  Mrs 
Wilfred  brought  her  and  left  the  cottage,  not 
daring  to  trust  herself  in  the  presence  of  her 
afflicted  child  any  longer. 

She  had  still  to  visit  Carl  Bjornsen,  and 
her  knees  knocked  together  as  she  entered 
Barefoot  Lane  and  asked  for  admittance  at 
number  fifteen.  The  reception  she  met  with 
was  not  encouraging. 

1  I've  come  to  see  Mr  Bonson,  your  lodger,' 
she  said,  as  Mrs  Sims  opened  the  door. 

'Be  he  a  relation  of  yours ? '  demanded  the 
woman   curiously. 

Paula  was  taken  aback,  and  began  to  stammer. 

*A  relation  I  No.  What  makes  you  think  so? 
A  poor  beggar  like  that.' 

1  Oh !  he  ain't  always  been  a  beggar,  my 
'usband  says,  and  whether  or  no,  'e's  our  lodger, 
and  it  ain't  usual  for  ladies  to  visit  single  men 
in   their  bedrooms.' 
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Paula  trembled  with  indignation  from  head 
to  foot. 

'  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  ? '  she 
exclaimed.  '  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  Mrs 
Rushton  of  Highbridge  Hall.  Do  you  suppose 
my  husband  does  not  know  of  my  visits  to 
this  sick   man  ?  ' 

*  I  didn't  mean  no  offence,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs 
Sims,  who  saw  she  had  gone  too  far,  'but  my 
'usband  'e  won't  never  let  me  go  into  the 
lodgers'  bedrooms  except  to  clean  them,  and 
'e  said  'e  should  feel  much  more  comfortable 
like  if  Mr  Rushton  came  along  of  you.' 

1  Tell  your  husband  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness,' replied  Paula  loftily,  as  she  passed  her 
to  go  upstairs.  '  I  have  a  message  from  Mr 
Rushton  for  this  man,  and  I  intend  to  deliver  it. 
'  Oh !  'ave  your  own  way,  ma'am,  in  course/ 
retorted  the  wife  of  Sims ;  '  'tain't  no  business 
of  mine  what  you  do,  but  people  will  talk, 
and  it  ain't  the  usual  thing  for  ladies  as 
is  ladies  to  visit  single  men  in  their  bed- 
chambers.' 
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So  Paula  heard  her  grumblings  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  from  below,  as  she  climbed  the 
creaking  staircase,  feeling  more  sick  at  heart 
about  her  errand  than  she  had  done  before. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AN    ANONYMOUS    LETTER. 

CARL  BjORNSEN  was  lying  on  his  bed,  a  little 
less  dirty  and  dishevelled,  perhaps,  than  the  day 
before,  but  still  haggard  and  unshorn,  and  with 
a  sullen  look  upon  his  dying  face.  The  room, 
moreover,  smelt  strongly  of  brandy. 

'  Oh ! '  cried  Paula,  as  she  involuntarily  shrunk 
backward,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  'you  have 
been  drinking.  You  have  broken  your  promise 
to  me.  You  will  kill  yourself  before  your 
time.' 

'Before  my  time?  he  answered  moodily,  'as  if 
my  time  wasn't  close  at  hand,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy   or  two   would    make    much   difference  to 
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it.  And  what  else  did  you  suppose  I  should  do 
with  your  money — the  money  you  dole  out  to 
me  as  if  I  were  a  beggar,  whilst  you  drive 
backwards  and  forwards  to  see  me  in  your 
carriage,  or  come  on  horseback  :  Curse  you  !  ■ 

His  bitter  words  roused  her  spirit. 

1  If  this  is  your  gratitude,'  she  cried,  '  I  will 
not  come  again.  I  have  run  a  great  risk  in 
visiting  you  simply  because  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty.  But  there  can  be  no  duty  owing  to 
a  man  who  knows  no  better  than  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  him.' 

She  turned  away,  and  was  about  to  descend 
the  stairs,  when  she  heard  the  rasping  guttural 
voice  call  after  her. 

1  Paula  !  Paula  !  Don't  leave  me.  I  am  dying 
here  alone.' 

Of  course  she  went  back  to  him  then.  No 
woman  with  a  heart  in  her  bosom  could  have 
done  otherwise.  But  she  did  not  approach  the 
bed.  Bjornsen  had  flung  himself,  face  down- 
wards, on  his  pillows,  in  an  attitude  of  despair, 
but    to    have   touched    or    caressed     him    would 
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have  seemed  like  an  infidelity  on  her  part  to 
Hal. 

'  Oh,  Carl/  she  exclaimed,  '  why  are  you 
so  ungenerous?  Is  it  my  fault  that  my  hus- 
band is  good  to  me?  Am  I  to  suffer  all  my 
life  because  your  cruelty  spoilt  the  best  part 
of  it?' 

1  But  I  lie  here  and  think  of  it  till  it  would 
drive  me  mad — unless  I  had  the  brandy.  You 
to  come  to  me  in  furs  and  feathers,  and  talk  of 
your  husband  and  your  carriage — you,  who  were 
mine — mine — and  who  would  be  mine  to  this 
day,  if  I  had  my  rights.' 

*  Thank  God,  I  am  not ! '  she  cried  indig- 
nantly. '  How  did  you  treat  me  when  I  was 
yours — with  blows  and  curses.' 

'  It  was  not  I — it  was  the  drink.  I  loved  you, 
Paula,  but  you  were  cold  and  indifferent,  and 
you  despised  me,  and  the  thought  drove  me 
wild.     But  I  am  sorry  for  it  now.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  sorry,  Carl,'  she  answered 
more  gently,  '  because  you  know  that  you  must 
soon    stand    before    your    Maker,    and    He    will 
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accept    your    sorrow    as    a    reparation    for    your 
sin.     And  He  will  forgive  you,  as  I  do.' 

I  Will  you  come  and  stand  by  me  when  I 
die  ? '  he  asked  her  hoarsely.  ■  Will  you  hold  my 
hand  till  my  soul  has  left  my  body  ?  It  frightens 
me  to  think  of  going  alone.' 

I I  will  come  if  I  am  able,'  she  replied  ;  '  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  I  live  seven  miles 
from  here,  and  I  am  not  my  own  mistress.' 

'  And  you  were  once  my  wife?  he  muttered. 
1  God !  how  strange  it  seems  that  you  should 
stand  by  me  with  dry  eyes  and  speak  to  me 
as  you  do  now.' 

1 Does  it  ?  Is  is  not  stranger  that  you  should 
forget  the  terrible  gulf  you  opened  between  us 
with  your  own  hand,  and  that  you  should  have 
sent  the  unhappy  girl  you  promised  to  cherish 
home  to  her  mother,  bruised  and  bleeding,  and 
with  an  idiot  child  to  keep  as  a  remembrance  of 
you?  Carl,  this  is  a  solemn  time  for  both  of 
us,  but  I  cannot  forget  (even  in  the  midst  of 
it)  that  you  were  no  husband  to  me,  but  only 
an  inhuman  taskmaster.' 
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'That's  right,  kick  a  man  when  he's  down. 
It's  the  way  of  women,'  replied  Carl  Bjornsen 
fiercely. 

1 1  hope  not.  I  know  that  /  feel  nothing  but 
a  kindly  wish  to  alleviate  your  sufferings  now. 
But  try  not  to  think  of  me  or  the  past.  Speak 
only  of  yourself.  Is  there  anything  more  that 
I  can  do  for  you  ? ' 

'Not  to-day.  I've  got  my  brandy,  thanks  to 
the  old  woman,  and  that's  better  than  wife  or 
child  to  me.' 

'  Paulie  is  better,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that,  and  I  have  placed  him  with  a  kind  woman, 
who  will  nurse  him  back  to  health.' 

'All  right.  I  sha'n't  live  to  see  it.  He  is 
under  your  care  now,  and  you  are  responsible 
for  him.' 

'Do  the  people  here  attend  properly  to  you, 
Carl  ?     Have  you  all  you  require  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  all  I  want  is  to  be  left  alone,  if  you 
have  no  better  consolation  to  give  me  than 
that.' 

'  Then    I   will   go,'    returned   Paula ;    '  but  don't 
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let  us  part  unkindly,  Carl.  There  has  been 
enough  of  that  between  us  already.' 

'And  now  that  you  have  a  fine  house  and 
a  good  income,  and  everything  you  require,  and 
are  well  out  of  my  clutches,  you  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  That's  about  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it,  eh  ? ' 

Paula  bit  her  lips  to  prevent  an  angry  reply. 

•  I  mean  that  I  should  like  my  last  thoughts 
of  you  to  be  happier  than  they  were  at  first. 
For  all  that  has  happened  between  us,  Carl,  I 
forgive  you  freely.  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  if 
anything  in  my  conduct  led  to  it' 

'  You  can  believe  anything  you  choose,  and 
comfort  yourself  with  any  humbug  you  like.  If 
the  real  truth  were  known,  you  hate  me,  and 
will  be  very  glad  when  the  earth  rattles  over 
my  bones.  But  you  dole  out  your  money  as  a 
salve  for  your  conscience  when  I'm  gone,  and 
you  can't  deny  it' 

1  I  do  deny  it,'  replied  Paula.  ■  I  have  done 
what  I  could  for  you,  because  I  pity  you,  and 
I  think  it  is  my  duty,  for  the  sake  of  what  you 
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once  were  to  me.  But  my  conscience  requires  no 
salve,  and  if  you  choose  to  regard  my  kindness  in 
so  pernicious  a  light,  I  cannot  help  it.  Good-bye, 
and  may  God  forgive  you.' 

She  turned,  even  as  she  spoke,  and  went  down 
the  stairs  without  casting  another  glance  behind 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  reached  the  little  inn,  she 
mounted  her  horse  and  rode  quickly  homeward. 
She  was  frightened  at  what  had  taken  place, 
and  at  what  might  follow  it.  Since  Carl  Bjornsen 
had  once  more  hold  of  the  brandy  bottle,  there 
was  no  saying  what  disclosures  he  might  choose 
to  make.  As  Paula  thought  of  it  her  heart  beat 
like  a  sledge-hammer,  and  she  wished  she  had 
never  been  so  foolish  as  to  seek  out  the  man. 
Yet  poor  little  Paulie !  No,  no !  It  must 
have  been  God's  hand  that  had  led  her  to  the 
rescue  of  her  unfortunate  child,  who  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  workhouse  without  her  assist- 
ance. Yet  she  was  feeling  very  miserable  and 
very  perplexed  about  it  all  when  a  circumstance 
happened    that   threw    her    into    a   state   of   the 
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greatest  perturbation.  As  she  rode  past  a  lane 
that  led  to  a  neighbouring  village,  her  husband 
turned  quietly  out  of  it,  and  stood  in  the  road 
regarding  her  as  if  she  had  fallen  from  the 
skies. 

1 Paula'  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  astonish- 
ment '  where  on  earth  do  you  come  from  ?  I 
thought  you  promised  me  to  ride  straight  home. 

'  Promise.  Did  I  promise  ? '  she  replied,  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  '  Oh,  I  think  not,  Hal.  If 
I  had  promised,  I  should  have  done  as  you 
say — ' 

'  But  why  didn't  you  go  home  ?  You  know 
my  objection  to  your  riding  without  a  groom.' 

'  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
enjoy  a  longer  ride,  and  so  I  cantered  a  little 
way  up  the  highroad.  It  is  quite  safe  here,  you 
know.' 

'  You  must  have  had  a  pretty  good  long 
canter,'  observed  her  husband  gravely.  '  It  is 
two  hours  since  we  parted.' 

1  Is  it  really  ?  But  what  brings  you  back  so 
soon  ? '  she  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 
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1  My  horse  cast  a  shoe  near  Balcombe,  so  I 
am  taking  him  gently  home.  But  I  little  thought 
I  should  meet  you.' 

I  My  dear  Hal,  don't  talk  as  if  I  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.' 

I I  am  vexed  at  it,  I  tell  you  frankly.  Where 
did  you  leave  Mr  Foker?' 

'Little  Foker?  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  The 
mare  started  when  you  threw  off,  and  carried  me 
over  the  first  field.  And  by  the  time  I  returned 
he  had  gone — at  least  I  never  saw  him  again.' 

'  He  must  have  thought  you  rather  discourteous. 
I  wish  you  had  told  me  you  were  going  to  ride 
further.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  how  could  I  tell  you  if  I  were 
not  sure  of  it  myself?  May  one  never  have 
a  sudden  fancy?  The  day  is  fine,  and  I  felt 
equal  to  it.  So  I  thought  I  would  take  advant- 
age of  both  circumstances.  Is  there  anything 
so  wonderful  in  that?' 

'Perhaps  not.  But  I  wish  I  had  known  it 
beforehand,'  he  repeated  obstinately. 

And  then    they  rode  home  together  in  silence, 
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both  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts.  As  they 
stood  in  the  hall  together,  and  Hal  was  placing 
her  riding-whip  and  his  crop  in  the  rack,  he 
observed  quickly, — 

'  I  wish  you'd  be  quite  open  with  me,  Paula.' 

She  imagined  he  knew  everything  then,  and 
started  violently.  Even  in  the  darkened  hall 
he  could  see  the  vivid  colour  rush  into  her 
face. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  cried.  '  How  am 
I  not  open  with  you  ?  ' 

* 1  don't  mean  to  accuse  you  of  regular  decep- 
tion, only  I  think,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
advisability  of  your  riding  back  from  Bostock 
without  a  groom,  that  you  must  have  had  some 
idea  of  extending  your  morning's  exercise.  And 
I  would  rather  you  had  told  me,  even  if  I  dis- 
approved of  it.  I  should  like  to  think  you  were 
always  quite  frank  with  me,  dear.' 

She  was  about  to  frame  some  quick  reply 
when  a  glance  at  his  handsome  honest  face  dis- 
armed   her.        She    had    deceived    him    (though 

Heaven  knew  how  unwillingly),  and  he  had  every 
VOL.  III.  m 
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right  to  be  angry  with  and  reproach  her.  A 
sudden  sense  of  guilt  smote  her  conscience,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  burst 
into  tears.  But  that  was  a  penitence  far  beyond 
what  Hal  wished  to  see  or  had  attempted  to 
provoke. 

'  Why,  my  darling  ! '  he  exclaimed  affectionately. 
'  Is  this  the  effect  of  my  words  ?  What  a  brute  I 
must  be.  I  only  wished  to  caution  you,  my 
sweetheart.  I  am  so  anxious  about  you  whenever 
you  are  out  of  my  sight.  It  is  only  my  love  that 
made  me  speak,  Paula.  Oh,  don't  cry  like  that 
or  I  shall  wish  I  had  never  mentioned  it.' 

c  No,  no,  Hal.  You  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong. 
And  I  will  be  open  with  you — I  will,  I  will.' 

A  convulsive  sob  rose  in  her  throat,  and  choked 
her  further  utterance.  Her  husband  bent  over 
her  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

1  Now,  Mrs  Rushton,'  he  said  gaily,  l  I  won't 
have  any  more  of  this.  The  servants  will  think 
I  have  been  beating  you.  Luncheon  is  ready, 
and  so  am  I,  so  come  along  and  give  it  me  at 
once.' 
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He  drew  her  into  the  dining-room,  and  began 
to  talk  of  other  things,  and  Paula  was  only  too 
glad  to  change  the  subject  and  let  it  drop  into 
the  great  gulf  of  forgetfulness.  But  as  they  rose 
from  table  it  was  renewed. 

'  Lend  me  some  money,  love,'  said  Hal  care- 
lessly. '  Parrish  is  waiting  below  to  have  his 
bill  settled,  and  I  have  parted  with  all  my 
cash.' 

'  How  much  do  you  want  ? '  asked  Paula,  all 
in  a  flutter. 

'  Let  me  see/  replied  her  husband,  as  he  drew 
a  piece  of  paper  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and 
examined  it,  ■  three  pounds  seventeen  and  six. 
I'll  give  it  you  back  to-morrow.' 

Paula  trembled.  She  knew  she  had  not  so 
much  money  left  in  her  purse. 

'Must  you  pay  Parrish  to-day?'  she  said. 

Hal  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

1  Must,'  he  echoed ;  '  there's  no  must  in  the 
matter,  only  the  man  is  poor,  and  this  is  the 
second  time  he's  called  for  the  settlement  of  his 
account.     Why  can't  you  let  me  have  it  ?  ' 
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'Because — because,'  she  stammered,  '  I'm  afraid 
I  haven't  as  much  money  left,  Hal.' 

I  Nonsense,  my  dear.  You  forget.  I  gave  you 
ten  pounds  last  Monday.' 

I I  know  you  did.  But  —  but  —  I  have  spent 
it.' 

Hal  laughed.     He  thought  she  was  joking. 

'  How  could  you  have  spent  ten  pounds 
in  a  week,  Paula?  What  have  you  spent  it 
on?' 

1  I — I — can't  remember,  at  least  not  in  a 
minute.  I  suppose  I've  frittered  it  away  on 
little  things.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  it  is  almost 
all  gone,  Hal.' 

'How  much  have  you  left?'  he  asked  gravely. 

Paula  opened  her  purse,  and  with  a  shaking 
hand  counted  out  twenty-two  shillings. 

'Whew!'  whistled  Hal,  'that  is  of  no  use. 
'Well,  I  don't  want  to  find  fault  with  you,  my 
girl,  but  I  do  think  eight  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  rather  a  large  sum  to  throw  away  in 
five  days,  and  particularly  when  you  can't 
remember  what  you  spent  it  on.' 
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f  I'm  afraid  I've  been  extravagant,'  faltered 
Paula,  with  a  burning  face.     '  But — but — ' 

'  Well,  never  mind,  dear,  for  this  once,'  said 
Hal  kindly  (for  his  was  a  most  generous  nature), 
1  but  don't  forget  that  our  income  has  a  limit.  I 
will  pay  Parrish  with  a  cheque  instead,  which  is 
against  my  rule,  as  the  country  people  look 
with  great  suspicion  on  a  piece  of  paper  as  an 
equivalent  for  goods  received.' 

He  went  laughing  from  the  room,  but  left 
Paula  miserable,  and  wondering  why  he  should 
have  asked  such  a  favour  of  her  on  the  very  day 
when  she  had  been  unable  to  grant  it.  Almost 
all  her  ten  pounds,  she  knew,  had  gone  in  the 
cause  of  Carl  Bjornsen  and  little  Paulie,  and 
yet  she  had  stood  like  a  culprit  before  her 
husband,  and  feared  to  confess  it.  How  she 
longed  to  tell  him  everything.  How  she  hated 
the  secret  that  lay  between  them,  as  she  dragged 
her  weary  limbs  up  to  her  room  and  threw  her- 
self on  the  bed  in  an  abandonment  of  despair. 

Meanwhile  Hal  Rushton  dismissed  his  creditor 
and    walked     forth    into    his    grounds,    whistling 
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softly   to   himself.      He    had   not  given  a  second 
thought  to  Paula's  little  bit  of  extravagance.     It 
had  surprised  him   because  it  was   so  unlike  her, 
but  he  never  interfered  with  the  expenditure  of 
her    money,   and    he   was    a    light-hearted   young 
fellow     who    threw     off    care    as     a    duck     does 
water.     He  met  his  baby   and   her  nurse   in  the 
drive,   and   taking   little    Edith   in   his  own    arms, 
carried    her    round    the    stables,    and    drew    her 
chubby   hand    over   the   horses'   sleek    coats  —  for 
he  was   determined   she   should  grow  up  to  love 
all    dumb    animals    as   he   did,    and    often    talked 
of    the    day    when    she    should    ride    round   the 
farm    with    him    on    a   little    pony — and    then   he 
superintended    the     grooms'    work,     and    walked 
down    to    the    milking-shed,  and    took    a  look    at 
the  new  plantation    at  the  end  of  the  drive,   and 
visited   the  poultry  woman   to  order  the   number 
of  fowls  that  were  to  be  slaughtered  for  market. 
After   which,    followed    by   half-a-dozen   dogs,   he 
strolled  down  to  the  village  smithy  to  give  direc- 
tions  about   the   shoeing   of  his    hunter,    and    by 
the    time    he    had    finished    talking     to    various 
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friends  whom  he  met  on  his  way,  and  turned  his 
footsteps  again  towards  Highbridge  Hall,  it  was 
past  five  o'clock,  and  the  winter's  dusk  was  falling. 

He  was  walking  steadily  along  the  road, 
whilst  his  dogs  were  burrowing  in  the  banks 
after  imaginary  rats  or  starting  the  birds  in 
the  adjacent  fields,  when  the  village  post- 
man came  tramping  behind  him. 

'Any  letters  for  me,  Jones?'  asked  Hal 
cheerily,  as  the  man  reached  his  side. 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  and  it's  the  last  in  the  bag.  I  was 
going  up  to  the  Hall  with  it  now.' 

'Give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  save  you  the  trouble 
of  going  further,'  replied  Hal. 

1  Thank  ye,  sir,'  replied  the  postman,  as  he 
handed  him  the  letter  and  turned  back  again. 

Hal  Rushton  took  the  envelope  in  his  hand 
and  examined  the  address  mechanically  As 
has  been  said  before,  his  correspondence  was 
seldom  an  interesting  one,  and  he  did  not 
recognise  the  handwriting,  which  looked  like 
that  of  a  tradesman.  It  was  nine  chances  to 
one   that   he   did    not    put    it    in    his    pocket   un- 
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opened,  but  the  one  chance  predominated,  and 
he  broke  the  seal,  and  taking  out  the  enclosure, 
he  read  it  in  the  waning  light.  As  his  eye  fell 
on  the  words  which  it  contained  his  brow 
became  ominously  dark,  and  his  unused  hand 
clenched  at  his  side. 

'  Liars !  cowards  ! '  he  exclaimed  aloud,  as  he 
finished  the  epistle.  *  By  God,  if  I  ever  catch 
them,  I  will  make  them  pay  for  this  wicked 
slander.' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  again  upon  the  letter,  and 
read  it  over  two  or  three  times  in  succession. 
It  ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : — 

'  Sir, — The  Ladies  of  Haltham  would  like  to 
know  who  the  gentleman  at  No.  1 5  Barefoot  Lane, 
to  whom  Mrs  R.  is  so  attentive,  may  be.  They 
presume  he  is  a  relative,  as  ladies  don't  lavish 
their  money  or  their  presents,  in  an  usual  way, 
en  strangers.  Nor  yet  visit  them  in  their  bed- 
rooms. Perhaps  he  is  an  old  acquaintance. 
Haltham  is  proud  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
Mrs     R.'s     company     three     days     running,     but 
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would  like  to  know  the  reason,  and  so  I  daresay 
would  you. — From  those  who  wish  you  well  out 
of  it,  The  Ladies  of  Haltham.' 

Hal  Rushton  was  not  a  man  to  pay  any 
attention  (in  an  ordinary  way)  to  an  anonymous 
letter.  If  it  had  not  tallied  so  much  with  his 
own  observation,  he  would  have  torn  it  in  pieces, 
and  scattered  it  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven, 
and  never  given  it  another  thought.  But  he 
was  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  he  had  considered 
her  behaviour  during  the  last  three  days  very 
strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Her  unusual 
demeanour  when  she  returned  from  Haltham  on 
Wednesday  with  the  story  (a  fabrication,  per- 
haps) of  having  run  over  some  tipsy  vagrant, 
and  fainted  from  the  fright  ;  her  decided  re- 
fusal to  ride  with  him  on  Thursday,  on  the  plea 
of  preferring  a  walk,  and  then  slinking  off  to 
Haltham  again  in  the  pony  chaise  to  buy  rusks, 
which  the  stable  boy  might  have  fetched  for  her 
at  any  time.  And  then  her  restlessness  at  night — 
Hal   clenched  his  teeth  when  he  thought  of  it — 
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and  her  murmuring  a  man's  name,  '  Carl,'  in 
her  sleep.  He  knew  that  '  Carl '  had  been  her 
first  husband's  name,  but  the  brute  was  dead, 
and  she  had  both  feared  and  hated  him.  She 
would  never  breath  his  name  without  an  exe- 
cration. But  Carl  was  a  very  common  appella- 
tion. There  were  hundreds  of  Carls  knocking 
about  England,  worse  luck.  Which  of  them  all 
had  the  wife  of  his  bosom  been  thinking  of 
when  she  murmured  that  name?  Then  the 
occurrence  of  the  morning — Paula's  decided  dis- 
regard of  his  wishes,  and  her  confusion  on  being 
asked  the  reason  —  the  condition  of  her  horse, 
lathered  with  foam,  which  proved  how  hard  he 
had  been  ridden  —  and,  Heavens !  the  money 
he  had  asked  her  for  and  she  had  been  unable 
to  produce — what  had  she  done  with  it  ?  And 
why  did  every  detail  of  her  behaviour  coincide 
with  this  cruel  and  slanderous  letter  ?  Although 
the  afternoon  was  chilly,  the  sweat  stood  on 
Hal  Rushton's  brow  as  he  remembered  these 
things,  and  his  inability  to  account  for  them. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  his   wife's  affection,  and 
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he  had  a  right  to  be,  for  ever  since  their 
marriage  his  heart  had  been  as  open  to  her  as 
the  day,  and  he  had  never  done  a  single  thing 
which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  for  her  to 
know.  But  though  he  despised  and  condemned 
the  writer  of  the  letter  which  was  giving  him  so 
much  pain,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging 
that  Paula's  actions  tallied  with  its  insinuations. 
But  who  could  the  man  be,  and  was  it  possible 
she  had  visited  anyone  without  his  knowledge  ? 
If  she  had  done  so,  he  argued  it  must  have  been 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  charity,  which,  like  most 
of  her  good  deeds,  his  White  Rose  did  in  secret. 
But  why  not  confide  in  him,  then — his  common 
sense  argued  for  him — why  so  much  blushing 
and  confusion  and  reticence — such  unusual 
petulance  as  Paula  had  exhibited  the  last  few 
days  —  such  prevarication  and  uncalled  -  for 
emotion  ?  Something  was  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
Hal  felt  sure  of  that — not  the  contents  of  this 
wretched  letter,  which  he  crumpled  up  and 
thrust  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  pocket, 
but  something  of  which    he   had    not    been   told, 
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and  which  had  unfortunately  led  to  it.  His 
first  idea  was  to  go  straight  home  to  his  wife 
and  show  her  the  anonymous  letter,  and  ask 
her  for  an  explanation.  And  yet  an  inward 
feeling  held  him  back.  Would  it  not  seem  like 
an  insult  to  her  purity  even  to  seek  the  refuta- 
tion of  such  a  scandalous  falsehood  ?  Would  Paula 
ever  forgive  him  for  doubting  her  ?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  wait  patiently  until  she  came 
of  her  own  accord  and  laid  the  explanation  in 
his  hands  ?  But  his  mind  did  not  confine  its 
reasoning  to  the  event  of  the  moment.  It 
wandered  back  over  the  past,  and  reviewed  every 
circumstance  that  had  militated  against  his 
wife's  popularity  in  Deepdale.  That  first 
escapade  in  the  schoolhouse.  Of  course  she  had 
explained  it  all  satisfactorily  to  himself,  and  though 
he  had  never  seen  Seth  Brunt,  he  had  accepted 
her  version  of  the  story,  and  believed  that  the 
man  who  had  been  killed  in  the  railway  accident 
was  the  same  who  had  visited  her  in  the 
schoolhouse.  But  he  had  no  proof  of  it,  and  now 
this  wretched   letter,  with  evident  allusion  to  the 
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same    circumstance,    hinted    that    Paula's  protege 
at    Haltham  was   '  an   old  acquaintance.'     Was    it 
possible  that  everybody  knew  more  of  the  matter 
than   he  did,  and  that  the   evident  dislike  which 
the  Deepdale  matrons  had  conceived  for  his  wife 
arose  purely  from  their  disbelief  in  her  integrity? 
Could    that    be    the    reason    that    Lady   Bristowe 
had    discontinued    to    visit    them,    and    that  Mrs 
Measures  seemed  so  uncomfortable  and  confused 
when    he    mentioned    the    subject    to    her?      He 
would    wrest    the    truth    out  of    Mary  Measures, 
though  (Hal    thought  to  himself   fiercely),   if  he 
died  for  it.     People  should  not  say  things  about 
Paula  behind  his   back    that   they  were  afraid  to 
say  to    his  face.      Yes,   that  was    his    last  deter- 
mination.    He  would  repeat  nothing  of  what  he 
had    heard    to    Paula.      He  would   bear  the  pain 
of  it  as  best  he  could  by  himself.     But  he  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  consult  Mrs  Measures 
in  a  roundabout  way.     And  meanwhile  he  would 
prevent  his  wife  from  going  into  Haltham  again, 
and   see   how  she  took   it.      If   she  were  passive 
in  the  matter,  she  could  have  no  strong  motive 
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for  going  there.  And  if  she  had,  she  would 
betray  it  in  her  face.  But  yet  he  did  not — 
could  not  doubt  her.  Hal  shed  a  few  tears  as 
he  strolled  up  and  down  in  the  quickly  gather- 
ing darkness,  and  then,  ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
dashed  them  away,  with  an  oath,  and  began  to 
make  lono-  strides  towards  home.  But  when  he 
reached  the  Hall  he  entered  the  gun-room,  where 
he  usually  transacted  his  farming  business,  and 
locking  the  door  behind  him,  ordered  Louisa  to 
tell  her  mistress  that  he  was  engaged,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  And  then  he  sat 
down,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  polished  desk, 
and  remained  in  the  same  position  all  the 
evening,  trying  to  decide  what  he  should  do. 
When  supper  was  announced,  he  rose  and 
stumbled  into  the  dining-room,  with  ruffled  hair, 
and  eyes  reddened  by  thought  and  anxiety. 

Paula  feared  at  first  he  had  been  drinking, 
his  appearance  was  so  unusual  and  his  answers 
so  curt  and  roughly  spoken.  And  when  she  rose, 
and  tenderly  inquiring  if  he  were  well,  placed 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  he  jerked  it  off  (not 
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quite  unkindly,  but  as  though  the  touch  oppressed 
him),  and  pleading  a  headache,  walked  out  again 
into  the  night  air,  leaving  her  mournfully  sur- 
prised at  his  behaviour,  and  with  a  heart  palpi- 
tating to  learn  the  cause.  Her  visit  to  Carl  that 
morning  had  not  left  her  very  anxious  to  see 
him  again,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  know 
each  day  how  he  was  going  on,  or  the  end 
might  come  without  her  knowledge.  In  fact, 
the  unhappy  girl  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
She  dared  not  confide  in  her  husband  —  she 
dared  not  confide  in  the  doctor — and  the  vision 
that  haunted  her  was  that  of  Carl  dying  alone, 
and  being  thrust  into  a  pauper's  coffin  and 
huddled  into  a  pauper's  grave.  It  was  too 
terrible.  He  was  a  bad  and  reckless  man,  who 
deserved  neither  pity  nor  compassion,  but  he  was 
the  father  of  her  child,  and  with  some  women  ' 
that  very  natural  fact  goes  an  unnaturally  long 
way.  Her  tender,  romantic  temperament,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  domestic  happiness  which  she  would 
have  died  sooner  than  resign,  could  not  help  com- 
passionating the  luckless  creature  who  had  thrown 
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all  his  worldly  chances  away.  And  though  she 
shrunk  from  his  touch,  and  despised  his  weak- 
ness, she  was  restless  away  from  him,  and  could 
settle  down  to  nothing  in  Deepdale,  whilst  she 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  at  number 
fifteen  Barefoot  Lane.  She  quite  anticipated 
that,  after  her  apparent  rebellion  of  that  morning, 
Hal  would  offer  to  be  her  escort  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  she  had  arranged  a  most  ingenious 
plan  by  which  he  was  to  leave  her  at  a  certain 
linendraper's  shop  to  choose  long-cloths  and 
flannels  for  her  clothing  society,  whilst  he  trans- 
acted whatever  business  he  might  have  in 
Haltham.  She  could  easily  persuade  him  that 
her  task  would  take  an  hour — there  was  so  much 
to  do  and  select — and  that  would  give  her  ample 
time  to  run  round  during  his  absence  both  to 
Mrs  Wilfred's  and  Barefoot  Lane.  She  wanted 
to  take  some  toys  to  little  Paulie,  to  call  up  a 
smile  in  that  wan,  vacant  face,  and  to  feel  she 
had  done  something  to  make  the  poor  little 
fellow  happy.  But  when  the  morrow,  which 
was    a    Saturday,    came,    she   found   her  husband 
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proof  against  all  her  entreaties  that  he  would 
take  her  for  a  drive. 

'  Hal  dear,'  she  commenced  at  breakfast,  '  what 
are  your  plans  for  to-day  ? ' 

' 1  have  made  none/  he  answered,  almost 
sullenly. 

*  Then  shall  we  ride  or  drive  ? ' 

'  Neither.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  ' 

1 1  mean  that  the  horses  have  been  overworked 
lately,  and  I  intend  to  give  them  a  rest.' 

'  Overworked,  Hal  ? '  she  repeated  incredul- 
ously. 

'  Yes.  They've  had  too  much  going  in  and 
out  of  Haltham  to  my  mind,  and  a  day's  stable 
will  do  them  good.  Horses  are  not  made  of 
cast-iron,  as  women  seem  to  think.  And  you'll 
be  all  the  better  for  a  rest  too,  I  daresay.' 

Paula  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his 
manner,  but  she  coloured  as  she  answered 
gently,— 

1  That   is  just  why    I    hoped   you  would  drive 

me    into    Haltham,    dear.      I    thought    I    would 
VOL  in.  N 
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choose  the  materials  for  my  clothing  society  at 
Millar's.' 

'Not  to-day.  You  must  put  it  off  for  a 
while.' 

'But  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,'  she  argued. 

'  Yes.  And  Monday  is  a  hunting  day,  when  I 
shall  require  a  couple  of  horses  for  myself,  and 
have  promised  to  lend  the  mare  to  the  vicar's 
nephew.  So,  you  see,  the  clothing  society  will 
have  to  wait.' 

'  I  do  see.  And  that  the  convenience  of  the 
vicar's  nephew  and  yourself  come  before  mine.' 

'Well,  d — n  it  all,  you've  been  into  Haltham 
every  day  this  week ! '  exclaimed  Hal,  with  a 
sudden  burst  of  passion  that  was  very  unlike 
him  to  exhibit. 

Paula  rose  quietly,  and  left  the  room  without 
another  word.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a 
scene  had  taken  place  between  her  husband 
and  herself,  and  she  was  quite  unable  to 
account  for  the  cause.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  anonymous  letter,  that  still  lay  crumpled 
up   in   the   pocket   of   Hal's   shooting  jacket.     If 
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she  had,  she  would  have  gone  down  on  her 
knees  and  confessed  everything  to  him.  All 
that  day  she  was  terribly  restless,  and  Hal 
watched  her  actions  keenly.  She  felt  as  if 
she  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  but  wandered 
about  the  grounds,  as  she  deliberated  what 
(in  the  event  of  her  husband  continuing  his 
prohibition)  she  could  possibly  do.  Her  feud 
with  the  Deepdale  ladies  rebutted  hardly  here, 
for  there  was  not  one  whom  she  could  ask  in 
a  friendly  way  to  give  her  a  lift  into  Haltham. 
Mrs  Measures,  it  is  true,  possessed  a  pony 
carriage,  but  her  steed,  alas,  was  not  much 
better  than  '  Tubby,'  and  was  seldom  called 
upon  to  do  more  than  a  couple  of  miles,  as 
he  dragged  the  vicar's  wife  round  the  village 
on  her  parochial  duties,  and  stood  contentedly 
before  each  door  whilst  she  talked  with  her 
humble  friends  within.  And,  beside  Mary,  there 
was  no  one  from  whom  Paula  could  humble 
herself  to  ask  a  favour,  neither  was  there  such 
a  thing  as  a  fly  or  a  vehicle  of  any  sort  to 
be    hired     in    Deepdale.      She    thought    of    her 
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drives  in  Lady  Bristowe's  chariot  with  a  sigh 
— even  Mr  Gribble's  '  phee-aton '  would  have 
been  an  acceptable  conveyence  to  her  now. 
But  she  tried  to  console  herself  with  the  hope 
that  all  would  go  well  in  Haltham  till  the 
following  week,  and  that  Hal's  extraordinary 
whim  about  the  horses  would  evaporate  before 
she  had  any  need  to  use  them. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE    DENOUEMENT. 


But  she  need  not  have  imagined  that  Hal 
took  no  notice  of  her  mood,  or  of  her  actions, 
for  he  watched  both  with  the  eyes  of  love 
sharpened  by  jealousy  to  those  of  a  lynx.  As 
she  wandered  aimlessly  round  the  garden,  or 
sat  in  a  chair,  with  her  listless  hands  lying 
folded  in  her  lap,  her  husband  was  wondering 
if  it  were  possible  she  was  thinking  of  anyone 
but  himself.  When  two  people  who  really  love 
each  other  lose  for  a  while  their  trick  of  mutual 
confidence,  their  manners  must  become  strained 
and  uneasy.  Both  Paula  and  Hal  were  suffer- 
ing   deeply — he,   who   had    been    ready   to   stake 
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his  life  upon  his  wife's  immaculate  fidelity, 
from  a  terrible  suspicion  that,  like  many  another 
man,  he  had  been  deceived — and  she,  because 
the  world  seemed  too  hard  and  cruel  to  walk 
through,  and  for  the  moment  she  was  out  of 
love  with  life,  and  dreaded  lest  even  what  had 
appeared  to  her  a  solemn  duty  might  prove 
the  destruction  of  her  happiness.  She  did  not 
know  that  Hal  was  watching  her,  but  she 
watched  him  at  every  furtive  moment,  fearing 
to  read  some  suspicion  of  her  in  his  face,  or 
to  hear  him  demand  an  immediate  explanation 
of  her  visits  to  Haltham.  The  position  she 
found  herself  in,  and  the  difficulties  which 
loomed  for  her  in  the  future,  combined  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that,  sooner  or  later, 
an  explanation  must  ensue,  made  her  restless, 
irritable,  and  unlike  herself.  The  next  day 
was  Sunday,  a  bright,  clear  morning,  and  Hal 
Rushton  supposed  that,  as  usual,  his  wife  would 
go  to  church.  He  was  not  a  church-goer  him- 
self— he  disliked  the  formality  and  publicity  of 
the    whole    proceeding — but    Paula    had    always 
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attended  the  morning  service,  and  especially 
since  she  had  become  so  intimate  with  Mary 
Measures.  But  on  this  particular  Sunday, 
though  the  church  bells  were  ringing  through 
the  village,  she  kept  her  seat  before  the  fire, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  move. 

1  Are  you  not  going  to  church  this  morning  ? ' 
he  inquired. 

1  No,  Hal ;  it  is  too  cold.  I  prefer  to  stay  at 
home.' 

Her  husband  laughed,  not  altogether  agreeably. 

4  I'm  afraid  whoever  saw  you  riding  or  driving 
about  all  the  week  would  stare  at  that  excuse, 
Paula.  The  thermometer  is  three  degrees  higher 
than  it  was  yesterday.' 

4  Is  it  ?  But  I  am  not  aware  that  I  owe  an 
excuse  to  anybody.' 

•  Perhaps  not  ;  but  if  you  condescend  to  give 
one,  let  it  be  the  truth.' 

'  You  have  grown  very  particular  all  of  a  sudden, 
Hal.  I  will  say  I  am  lazy,  then,  if  that  will  suit 
you  better  than  the  cold.' 

'  Or  that  you  have  no  inducement  to  leave  the 
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house  to-day,  eh,  Paula  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  stay  at 
home  and  keep  you  company.' 

1  Yes,  do,  Hal,'  she  answered,  more  briskly  than 
he  had  anticipated,  'and  I  will  write  some  of 
your  letters  for  you  if  you  will  let  me.' 

She  held  up  her  face  to  him  for  a  kiss  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  was  just  about  to  give  it  her, 
when  a  sudden  recollection  seemed  to  strike  him, 
and  he  evaded  the  temptation  and  passed  on. 
Her  apparent  pleasure  at  his  remaining  at  home 
had  seemed  so  like  sincerity  until  he  remembered 
that  it  was  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  he  never 
allowed  his  horses  nor  servants  to  be  wrorked 
without  an  actual  necessity,  and  that  she  had 
no  possible  means  of  getting  into  Haltham  with- 
out creating  a  public  scandal.  The  baby  oppor- 
tunely appeared  at  this  juncture,  however,  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  explanation,  and  in  romp- 
ing with  her  the  young  parents  forgot  for  a  while 
their  mutual  anxieties.  But  as  soon  as  little  Edie 
was  relegated  to  her  nursery  the  same  gloom 
settled  down  upon  them — wretched  doubt  on  one 
side,  and  harrowing  suspense  upon  the  other.     As 
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soon  as  their  early  dinner  was  concluded,  Mary 
Measures  walked  in,  anxious  to  learn  what  had 
kept  Paula  from  the  morning  service. 

1  I  was  so  afraid  you  might  be  ill,  dear,'  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  affectionately  embraced  her 
1  and  so  I  persuaded  Edward  to  let  me  come  over 
and  spend  the  afternoon  with  you.' 

1  How  good  of  you,  Mary,  to  give  up  the 
schools  and  afternoon  service  for  my  sake,' 
replied  Paula. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  think  me  wicked,  but  if 
you  were  a  clergyman's  wife  you  would  know 
what  a  relief  it  is  to  miss  church  sometimes.  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  help  my  husband 
in  his  parish  duties,  but  when  it  comes  to  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year,  it  is  apt  to 
grow  a  little  ennuyante,  and  it  is  quite  delightful 
to  get  a  holiday.  And  I  have  really  earned  it, 
for  I  had  no  sleep  last  night  from  toothache. 
But  here  am  I  talking  of  myself,  and  not  a  word 
about  you.  What  is  the  matter,  Paula?  I 
have  not  seen  you  all  the  week.  Are  you  not 
well  ? ' 
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'Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  right/  replied  Paula,  'only 
dull  and  tired.' 

*  Dull  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself,  then  ?  Why  didn't  you  come  over  to 
me  ?  Mr  Rushton  frightened  us  out  of  our  wits 
on  Thursday  by  declaring  you  were  lost,  but 
Green  told  our  man  you  had  only  attempted 
to  take  "Tubby"  into  Haltham.  Why  didn't 
you  call  at  the  vicarage  for  our  "  Tommy,"  dear  ? 
The  two  harnessed  together  might  have  stimu- 
lated each  other's  energies.  What  time  did 
you  get  home  that  evening  ? ' 

'  Oh,  not  so  very  late,'  replied  Paula  confusedly  ; 
'  but  in  a  stupid  village  like  this  one  cannot  be 
out  an  hour  after  one's  usual  time  without  creat- 
ing a  sensation.  But  come  upstairs  and  take  off 
your  things,  Mary,  and  let  us  have  a  cosy  after- 
noon together.' 

'  So  we  will,  dear  ;  but  I  must  be  back  in  time 
for  evening  church  or  Edward  will  be  reading 
the  Commination  Service  over  me.' 

The  ladies  left  the  room  together,  and  went 
up  to   Paula's    chamber.     As    Mrs    Measures   was 
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engaged  before  the  looking-glass,  Louisa's  voice 
was  heard  at  the  door,  saying, — 

1  Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,  ma'am  ? ' 

With  an  excuse  to  her  friend,  Paula  went 
into  the  corridor  to  confront  the  servant. 

'What  is  it,  Louisa?' 

1  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  the  girl,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  'there's  a  man  below  as 
brought  this  note  from  Haltham,  and  he  says 
he  had  strict  orders  to  see  it  delivered  in  your 
own  hands  and  no  one's  else's.' 

Paula's  cheeks  grew  pallid  as  she  opened 
the  envelope.  It  was  from  Dr  Brown,  and  the 
contents  fulfilled  her  worst  anticipations.  Carl 
Bjornsen  was  sinking  rapidly,  and  begging  to 
see  her  again.  The  little  doctor  apologised  for 
sending  the  news  to  her,  but  he  was  perplexed 
how  to  act,  and  thought  she  had  better  know 
the  truth.  The  man  could  not  live  through  the 
night.  That  was  his  opinion,  and  he  left  her 
to  act  as  she  thought  best  in  the  matter.  The 
corridor  seemed  to  spin  round  with  her  as  she 
read    the    note.     What    was    she    to    do?     How 
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could  she  act?  She  pressed  her  two  hands 
against  her  temples  to  try  and  still  the  buzzing 
in  her  ears. 

1  Lor',  ma'am,  how  white  you  look,'  cried  the 
girl,  with  whom  her  mistress  was  a  great 
favourite. 

Paula  placed  her  hand  upon  Louisa's  shoulder. 

'  Yes,  Louisa,'  she  said  gently,  '  I  am  not  well  ; 
but  don't  mention  it  to — to — anybody.' 

Then  she  pulled  out  her  pocket-pencil,  and 
writing  the  words  c  /  will  come '  at  the  bottom  of 
the  note,  she  refolded  it,  and  told  her  maid  to 
direct  the  man  to  carry  it  back  to  his  employer 
just  as  it  was. 

1  Send  him  away  as  quickly  as  possible,' 
she  added  faintly,  '  and  don't  let  them  talk 
about  it  downstairs.  And,  Louisa,  be  in  my 
room  in  half-an-hour.  I  have  something  par- 
ticular to  say  to  you.  And — and — you  will  be 
silent?' 

'  I  won't  say  a  word  to  no  one,  dear  mistress,' 
replied  the  girl  firmly,  as  she  went  on  her  errand. 

Paula    returned    to   the    bedroom,    and    taking 
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up  a  flask  of  eau-de-cologne,  threw  it  liberally 
over  her  face  and  head. 

1  Paula,  you  are  not  well,'  exclaimed  the  vicar's 
wife ;  '  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet.' 

'  No,  dear  Mary,  I  am  not  well,'  she  replied, 
1  but  please  don't  mention  it  before  my  husband. 
I  ask  it  as  a  particular  favour.  You  will  oblige 
me  greatly  by  remembering  it.' 

1  Of  course  I  won't,'  said  Mrs  Measures ;  '  but 
let  us  go  back  to  the  fire.  I'm  afraid  you  have 
caught  a  chill.' 

Hal  was  still  lounging  in  the  dining-room,  but 
when  he  saw  his  wife  enter  with  Mary  Measures 
he  left  them  together  and  went  out  of  the 
house.  Paula  fidgeted  about  for  some  time, 
unable  to  think  of  any  excuse  to  leave  her 
friend,  when  suddenly  she  said  she  had  some 
directions  to  give  in  the  kitchen,  and  flew  up 
to  the  bedroom  instead,  where  Louisa  was 
patiently  awaiting  her. 

1  Lousia,  will  you  be  my  friend,'  she  exclaimed, 
1  and  help  me  in  a  great  perplexity  ? ' 

1  Oh,     mistress,     you      may     depend     on     me. 
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Didn't  I  nurse  you  through  all  your  ill- 
ness before  Miss  Edith  came?  And  I  know 
you  have  trouble,  ma'am.  I  can't  help  seeing 
it.' 

'You  can  be  a  great  help  to  me,  Louisa,  if 
you  will,  and  I'm  sure  you  can  trust  me  to  ask 
you  to  do  nothing  wrong.  There  is  a  person  in 
Haltham  who  is  very  anxious  to  see  me,  and  I 
must  go  over  there.  Help  me  to  do  so.  I  see 
no  possible  way,  and  I  feel  nearly  distracted.' 

'  But  surely,  ma'am,  the  master  will  let  you 
have  the  carriage  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,  Louisa ;  the  master  mustn't  know 
that  I  have  gone.  Don't  look  like  that,  girl. 
It  is  duty  that  takes  me  there,  but  a  duty  he 
does  not  acknowledge.' 

'  Can't  you  pretend  to  be  sick,  ma'am  ? ' 
1  But  Mr  Rushton  would  enter  my  room.' 
'  Not  if  I  said  you  had  one  of  those  terrible 
attacks  of  neuralgia,  that  make  you  almost  blind. 
I'll  say  you've  taken  one  of  your  doses  of 
chloral,  and  then  he  won't  think  of  disturbing 
you.' 
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'  Oh,  thanks,  Louisa.  That  is  a  clever  thought, 
and  you  must  tell  Mrs  Measures  the  same.' 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak  as  she  spoke, 
and  prepared  to  descend  by  the  back  stair- 
case. 

1  Pull  down  the  blinds  of  my  room,  Louisa, 
and  lock  the  door,  and  keep  the  key  in  your 
pocket,  and  let  no  one  in  till  I  return.  Tell 
Mrs  Measures  I  have  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  have  gone  to  bed.  Make  my  apologies  to 
her — say  anything  you  like/ 

I  But,  dear  mistress,  how  are  you  going  ? ' 
cried  Louisa.  '  You  can't  walk  all  that  way, 
surely  ! ' 

I I  don't  know.  I  must  try.  Some  vehicle 
may  pass  me  on  the  way.  Only  do  as  I  tell 
you,'  and  Paula  flew  down  the  staircase  like  a 
bird. 

Louisa  lowered  the  blinds  and  locked  the  door, 
and  walked  demurely  down  to  the  dining-room, 
where  Mrs  Measures  was  poring  over  a  magazine. 

1  If  you  please,  ma'am,'  she  began,  '  my  mistress 
sends  her  love   to  you,  and   she's  very  sorry,  but 
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she  can't  come  downstairs  again  just  yet.  Her 
head's  so  bad.' 

1  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Louisa  ? '  exclaimed 
Mary  Measures,  rising  from  her  seat.  '  Is  Mrs 
Rushton  ill  ?     I  will  go  to  her  at  once.' 

c  No,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  said  the  maid, 
barring  the  way.  '  She  gave  me  strict  orders  she 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  She's  got  one  of  them 
terrible  attacks  in  the  head.  It  came  on  sud- 
denly when  she  was  upstairs,  and  she  nearly 
fainted.  So  I  give  her  one  of  her  doses  of  chloral, 
that  Dr  Addison  ordered  for  her,  and  she's  gone 
to  bed,  and  mustn't  be  spoken  to  till  she  rouses 
of  herself.' 

fOh,  of  course,  if  she  has  taken  chloral/  re- 
plied the  vicar's  wife,  as  she  reseated  herself; 
'but  I  wish  she  had  sent  for  me  first  However, 
I'll  wait  here  for  a  little  while  and  see  if  the 
attack  goes  off.' 

She  had  sat  there  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon, 
however,  feeling  a  little  vexed  by  Paula's  con- 
duct, when  Hal  came  in,  and  she  repeated  the 
story  of  his  wife's  illness  to  him. 
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There  is  nothing  quickens  a  man's  intelligence 

like  jealousy.     Every  sense   is   on  the  alert  then, 

and   ready  to    add   its    quota  to  conviction.      As 

soon  as  he  heard  the  word  '  chloral/  Hal  brought 

his    clenched  fist   down    upon    the  table  with    an 

oath. 

1  It's    a    lie  ! '    he   exclaimed    fiercely  ;   '  a   d — d 

lie,  to   cover   some   other  subterfuge.      She   can't 

have      taken      chloral.      There's      none     in     the 

house.' 

'  Mr  Rushton,'  gasped  the  vicar's  wife,  offended 

and    alarmed,   '  what   can   you    be  thinking  of  to 

speak  in  such  a  way  before  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  forgive  me,  Mrs  Measures.     I  don't  know 

what    I    am    saying.      I    think    I    must   be    going 

mad.' 

1  But  why   should  you    doubt   that   poor  Paula 

had   taken    chloral  ?      You  know  she   often    does 

so.' 

1  Because  it  so  happens,  Mrs  Measures,  that  the 

bottle  is    empty.      I    took    it   from    her  wardrobe 

some  days  ago,  to  try  its  effects  on  a  poor  brute 

that   had   to  be   operated    on,  and  forgot   to    tell 
VOL.  III.  o 
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my  wife  that  I  had  used  it.  Who  told  you  this 
untruth  ? ' 

'  It  was  Louisa,  but  she  delivered  it  as  a 
message  from  her  mistress.  I  fancy  you  will 
find  you  are  mistaken,  Mr  Rushton.' 

1  We  will  decide  the  matter,'  he  replied,  as  he 
rung  the  bell.  Louisa  answered  it.  '  You  told 
Mrs  Measures  that  your  mistress  had  taken 
chloral  and  gone  to  sleep  ?  '  he  said. 

1  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  girl  firmly,  though  she 
was  trembling  like  a  leaf,  fearing  he  had  met 
Paula  on  the  road.  '  She  has  one  of  her  bad 
headaches,  and  she  told  me  to  let  down  the 
blinds,  and  she  locked  the  door  and  took  a  dose 
of  chloral,  and  went  to  bed,  and  left  strict 
orders  she  wasn't  to  be  disturbed.' 

■  Did  you  see  her  take  the  chloral  ? ' 

1  Yes    sir.' 

(How  beautifully  women  can  lie  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  it.  In  whatever  else  they  may 
fail,  they  are  past-masters  in  the  art  of  decep- 
tion.) 

1  And  from  what  bottle  did  she  take  it  ? ' 
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!  From  her  own  bottle,  sir,  that  she  keeps  in 
the  wardrobe.' 

1  You  are  deceiving  us,  Louisa.  There  is  no 
bottle  of  chloral  in  the  wardrobe.  I  took  it  away 
days  ago.' 

The  girl  grew  white. 

1  The  mistress  told  me — '  she  faltered. 

'  Where  is  your  mistress?'  Tell  me  the 
truth.' 

I  Up  in  her  bedroom,  sir.' 

'  I'll  go  and  prove  it  for  myself,'  said  Hal,  as 
he  strode  to  the  door. 

■  But,  sir — sir,'  cried  Louisa  pitifully,  '  she  is 
asleep.  You  must  not  wake  her.  You  know 
what  the  doctor  said.' 

I I  shall  not  wake  her.  People  under  the 
influence  of  chloral  sleep  very  soundly.  Give 
me  the  key  of  the  room.' 

1  It  is  locked   inside,  sir.' 

1  Then  I  shall  break  it  open,'  exclaimed  Hal 
resolutely 

*  Oh,  Mr  Rushton,'  interposed  Mrs  Measures, 
'  pray   don't   do    anything   so   violent.       Consider 
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how  alarmed   poor   Paula  will   be.     Besides,   why 
should  you  doubt  Louisa's  word  ? ' 

1 1  have  my  reasons  for  doubting  it,  Mrs 
Measures,  and  I  mean  to  be  satisfied.  Louisa, 
when  your  mistress  has  taken  chloral  before,  you 
have  always  locked  the  door  outside,  and  kept 
the  key,  so  that  we  might  enter  it  if  she  slept  too 
long.  You  have  the  key  in  your  pocket  now. 
Hand  it  over  to  me.' 

1  But,  master,'  she  commenced,  whimpering. 

'  Do  as  I  tell  you.     Give  me  the  key.' 

She  drew  it  slowly  from  her  pocket,  and  he 
snatched  it  from  her  and  rushed  upstairs,  whilst 
Louisa  began  to  sob,  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes. 

'  Oh,  Louisa,  what  is  all  this  about  ? '  inquired 
Mrs  Measures,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  surprise. 

'  It's  nothing  wrong,  ma'am.  Mistress  has 
gone  for  a  walk,  that's  all,  but  she  thought  the 
master  would  make  a  fuss  about  it,  and  so — ' 

She  was  interrupted  by  Hal  rushing  down 
again,  with  his  face  aflame  with  anger. 

'  It  is  as  I  expected,'  he  cried.     '  You  and  your 
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mistress  are  in  league  to  deceive  me.  The  room 
is  empty — the  bed  untouched.  Where  has  she 
gone  ? ' 

1 1 — don't — know,  sir,'  sobbed  Louisa. 

1  Another  falsehood,  I  suppose,'  he  shouted 
at  her. 

*  No,  indeed,  sir.' 

'  Has  anyone  been  here  for  your  mistress 
to-day?  I'll  discharge  you  if  you  keep  any- 
thing back  from  me.' 

1  Only — a  man — with — a  note/  replied  the 
servant. 

1  Where  did  he  come  from  ?  ' 

1  Haltham,  please,  sir.' 

'  And  she  went  back  with  him  ? ' 

1  Oh,  no,  sir ;  not  for  an  hour  afterwards.' 

'Very  good,  that  will  do.  You  can  go/  he 
said  shortly,  and  Louisa  scuttled  back  to  the 
kitchen,  with  a  heavy  heart. 

1  Mr  Rushton/  exclaimed  Mrs  Measures  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  '  why  are  you  so  angry  with 
Paula  ?     What  does  all  this  mean  ? ' 

'Mean/'    he   replied,  in   a   broken   voice,  as  he 
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threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  in 
his  hands,  '  it  means  that  the  woman  I  loved  and 
trusted  in,  as  I  trust  in  Heaven,  has  deceived 
me,  Mrs  Measures,  and  that  there  is  someone 
in  Haltham  at  this  present  moment  whom  she 
cares   for  more  than   she  does  for  me.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,'  cried  the  vicar's  wife 
stoutly.  '  Someone  has  been  misleading  you. 
I  wouldn't  believe  it  from  Paula's  own  lips.' 

1  Read  that,  then,'  he  answered,  pulling  the 
anonymous  letter  from  his  coat  pocket,  '  and 
then  tell  me  how   I   can  help  believing.' 

She  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  paper  and 
read  the  written  slander,  word  for  word,  and 
then  turned  it  over  and  read  it  a  second  time 
before  she  said, — 

1  And  is  it  possible  that  you  can  place  the 
information  of  a  vile  anonymous  letter  like  this 
before  all  the  affection  which  your  wife  has 
lavished  on  you  ?  Hal  Rushton,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you !  You  should  have  treated  this  com- 
munication with  the  contempt  it  deserves.' 

1  And    so    I    should,    if    her    conduct   had    not 
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tallied  with  its  story.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  she 
has  managed  to  get  into  Haltham  every  day  this 
week,  Mrs  Measures,  and  I  never  should  have 
found   it  out  except  by  accident.' 

'  Well,  and   suppose  she  has.     What  of  it  ? ' 

*  You  see  what  the  letter  says.  She  goes 
to  visit  some  man  in  secret  —  some  man  to 
whom  she  gives  money  and  presents.  And 
all  her  money  is  gone,  too.  What  am  I  to 
think  ? ' 

'  That  Paula  is  your  true  wife,  and  incapable 
of  deceit.' 

1  What !  after  the  specimen  of  her  integrity 
you  have  just  received  ? ' 

1  It  has  surprised  me,  certainly,'  replied  Mary 
Measures,  '  but,  as  a  friend  even,  I  would  never 
doubt  her  until   I   had  proved  her  untrue.' 

1  You  are  more  trusting  than  I  am,'  said  Hal 
Rushton,  '  or  you  have  less  at  stake.  You  would 
not  speak  so  calmly  if  we  were  discussing  the 
conduct  of  your  husband  instead  of  that  of  my 
wife.' 

4 1  think   I   should — indeed  I  am  sure  I  should. 
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I   love  my  husband  dearly,   and  there  can  be  no 
love  without  trust  and  confidence.' 

'  As   much   confidence  as   Paula  has   placed   in 
me,'  said   Hal  bitterly. 

'You  have  yet  to  learn  why  she  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  withhold  it  for  a  little  while.  I  feel 
sure  it  will  be  only  for  a  while,  and  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  mystery  all  your  doubts  will 
melt  away  into  thin  air.  Paula  really  interested 
in  any  man  but  yourself!  Rubbish!  I  would 
as  soon  believe  I  was  in  love  with  Mr  Gribble.' 
1  You  are  a  staunch  friend,  and  an  able 
advocate,  Mrs  Measures/  said  Hal  gloomily, 
1  but  I  cannot  follow  you.' 

1  Let  me  be  your  friend  also,  then.  What  is  it 
that  you  suspect?' 

'  Everything.  My  wife  visits  a  man  of  whom 
she  tells  me  nothing.     Isn't  that  sufficient?' 

'  This  gentleman  who  lives  at  number  fifteen 
Barefoot  Lane,'  replied  Mary  Measures,  referring 
to  the  letter.  '  It  doesn't  sound  like  an  aristocratic 
abode  to  me.  Do  you  think  she  has  gone  there 
now  ? ' 
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'  I  feel  sure  of  it.  Where  else  should  she  be 
gone  ?  And  why  should  she  have  stooped  to 
this  deception  ? ' 

1  Why  not  clear  up  your  doubts,  then  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  do  it  ? ' 

1  By  following  your  wife  to  this  address,  and 
judging,  if  she  is  there,  and  why  she  is  there, 
with  your  own  eyes.' 

Hal  sprung  to  his  feet  at  the  suggestion. 

'  I  will,  I  will.  But  if,'  he  added,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  '  if — God  help  me ! — I 
should  find  it  to  be  true.' 

1  It  is  not  true,'  cried  Mary  Measures  indig- 
nantly. '  I  would  stake  my  soul  upon  her  purity. 
And  in  proof  of  it,  take  me  with  you.  Take  me 
to  Barefoot  Lane,  that  I  may  convince  you 
that  my  dear  friend  is  above  all  suspicion.' 

'Will  you  really  come  with  me?' 

4  Have  I  not  said  it?  Men  may  suspect  the 
creature  whom  they  think  they  love,  but  a 
woman's  friendship  is  too  pure  to  harbour  an 
unworthy  doubt.  If  Paula  has  deceived  you,  it 
has  been  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  not  for  her- 
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self.  Be  a  man,  Hal  Rushton.  Follow  her, 
and  take  her  in  your  arms,  and  tell  her  never 
to  insult  your  love  again  by  being  afraid  to  tell 
you  everything.     And   I  will  go  with  you.' 

'What  about  Mr  Measures?' 

!  Let  one  of  your  servants  take  over  a  note 
to  tell  him  I  am  detained  here,  and  shall  not 
be  home  for  a  few  hours.  My  husband  trusts 
me,  and  will  not  suspect  that  I  am  making 
love  to  some  other  man,'  she  said  rather  sar- 
castically. 

1  Ah,  but  you  have  never  deceived  him/  replied 
Hal,  but  his  face  was  far  brighter  than  it  had 
been,  even  as  he  said  the  words  ;  and  whilst 
Mrs  Measures  wrote  the  note  of  explanation  for 
her  husband,  he  went  with  alacrity  to  order  the 
horses  to  be  put  into  the  carriage. 

Meanwhile  Paula,  having  walked  as  fast  as  she 
could  lay  her  feet  to  the  ground,  until  free  from 
the  scrutiny  of  her  neighbours,  felt  that  her 
strength  was  failing,  and  that  she  would  not  be 
able    to    go    on    foot    much    further.       She   was 
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deliberating  in  her  mind  as  to  which  of  the 
farmhouses  which  lay  between  Deepdale  and 
Haltham  she  could  apply  for  assistance,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  least  scandal,  when  she  saw  a 
tax-cart,  being  driven  at  a  furious  rate,  coming 
along  the  road  towards  her.  The  driver  was 
a  young  carter,  and  he  would  never  have  noticed 
her  uplifted  hand  or  call  to  him  to  stop  if  she 
had  not  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
made  him  (almost)  drive  over  her.  Then  he 
pulled  up  short  as  he  remarked, — 

1  Hullo,  missus,  that  was  a  near  shave.  If  I 
had  gone  over  yer,  it  wouldn't  'ave  been  my 
fault.' 

1  Where  are  you  going  ? '  she  demanded 
breathlessly. 

The  carter  scratched  his  head  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  whip. 

'  Well,  I  scarcely  knows.  The  missus  is  ill  in 
bed,  and  the  master  won't  leave  'er,  so  he  sez 
to  me,  he  sez,  "  George,"  he  sez,  "  tak'  the  ould 
mare  and  gie  'er  a  good  bucketing  alang  the 
road."      So   I  was    thinking   I'd  take  'er  through 
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Deepdale,  up  to  Parton  Bridge,  and  round  by 
Seaford.' 

1  It  does  not'  signify  where  you  drive,  then,' 
said  Paula  quickly,  '  so  will  you  take  me  to 
Haltham?  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  I  cannot  walk. 
I  will  pay  you  for  it  well,'  she  said,  taking  ten 
shillings  from  her  purse. 

1  Will  you  gie  me  ten  shillings  for  the  ride  ? ' 
said  the  carter,  eyeing  the  money  greedily.  '  Then 
I'm  your  man,  missus.  Joomp  up,  and  I'll  have 
you  in  Haltham  in  no  time,  for  the  ould  mare's 
got  the  jumps  to-day.' 

The  lad,  who  (luckily  for  Paula)  lived  some 
distance  the  other  side  of  Haltham,  and  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  Mrs  Rushton  of  High- 
bridge  Hall,  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  she  found  herself  set  down 
by  Saint  Mark's  Church,  at  the  top  of  Bare- 
foot Lane.  She  rapped  at  the  door  of  number 
fifteen  with  a  fast-beating  heart.  She  feared 
so  much  she  might  be  too  late.  The  idea  that 
Carl  Bjornsen  and  she  should  part  for  all  time 
on    this    side     Eternity,    without    one    word     of 
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mutual  forgiveness,  was  a  terrible  one  to  her. 
A  little  boy  opened  the  door,  and  the  first  sight 
that  met  Paula's  eyes  was  that  of  Mrs  Sims 
sniffling  and  whining  in  a  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
with  her  apron  over  her  head.  This  woman, 
who  could  be  hard  and  indifferent  to  the  sick, 
was  ready  (like  all  her  class)  to  sob  and  moan 
over  the  dead  whom  she  had  never  succoured 
nor  cared  for  in  life. 

1  Is  he  gone  ? '  cried  Paula,  observing  her  studied 
emotion. 

'  Oh,  dear,  poor  gentleman,  I  hope  not,'  groaned 
Mrs  Sims,  *  for  it's  a  horful  thing  to  'ave 
a  death  in  the  'ouse.  But  the  doctor  he's 
up  there,  and  has  been  for  the  last  hour,  and 
Mrs  Wilfred's  with  'im,  and  the  poor  dear's 
as  bad  as  'e  can  be.  But  I  do  'ope  as 
they'll  do  something  to  bring  'im  round  so 
he  can  be  moved.  For  to  'ave  a  death  in 
the  'ouse — ' 

But  Paula  passed  by  her  and  heard  no  further. 
Her  lamentations  affected  her  no  more  than  the 
"  keening "    of  the   mourners  at  an   Irish  funeral. 
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All    her   anxiety    now   was    to    reach   the    upper 
chamber   before    it    was   too    late.     What    might 
happen    when    she   got   there    she   did    not   even 
stay    to     contemplate.      Poor    Carl,    the     merry, 
sunny-haired     Carl     she     had     once     loved,    was 
dying,    and    wanted    to    see   her,   and    she    would 
have  gone  to  him  if  the  whole  of  Deepdale   had 
been    assembled    in    his   room.      As    she    silently 
entered     the    door,    her     eye     fell    upon    Paulie, 
seated    in     a     corner,    and     gazing    wonderingly 
at     the     different     colours     on     an     indiarubber 
ball    which    he    held    in    his   hand.      He    looked 
very   different    from    what    he    had    done    when 
he    passed    into   Mrs   Wilfred's   charge.     His   pale 
golden    locks   had   been  washed    and    dressed    till 
they  lay  like  rings   of  floss   silk    upon   his    fore- 
head,  and   his   grey   eyes    had    a    look    of    con- 
tent   in    them    as     he     examined    his    ball    and 
the     embroidery     on     his     white     pinafore,     and 
the  new  socks  and  boots   that  adorned   his   little 
feet.     Paula's   heart   went   out   to   her   child,  and 
she   could   not   help    kissing   him    as   she   passed. 
The     action     attracted      the     attention     of     the 
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watchers  by  the  dying  bed,  and  Mrs  Wilfred 
exclaimed, — 

4  Lor',  ma'am,  you've  only  just  come  in  time, 
The  poor  soul's  been  a-asking  for  you  ever  since 
the  turn  for  death  took  place.' 

1  He  has  but  a  few  minutes  more  to  live 
now,  Mrs  Rushton,'  added  the  doctor,  'and  I 
sent  for  Nurse  Wilfred  in  case  you  were  un- 
able to  come.  I  thought,  too,  he  might  ask  for 
his  little  boy.' 

'1  have  made  an  effort — '  began  Paula,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

1 A  most  charitable  effort,  my  dear  lady/  re- 
turned Dr  Brown.  '  I  really  hardly  expected 
you.  And  on  a  Sunday,  too.  But  I  thought, 
as  you  seemed  interested  in  the  case,  I  had 
better  let  you  know.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Paula,  as 
she  went  up  ot  the  bedside. 

Carl  was  lying  propped  up  with  pillows,  to 
ease  his  labouring  breath,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
and  hands  and  forehead  clammy  and  cold. 

4  You  are    very  ill,   Carl,'   she   whispered   in  his 
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ear.  He  bowed  his  head  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her.  '  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say 
to  me  before  you  go  ? ' 

1  Yes.  Send — them — away,'  he  said,  with  an 
effort. 

1  He  wishes  to  speak  to  me  alone.  You  won't 
mind,  will  you  ?  '  she  said,  with  sweet,  appealing 
eyes,  to  Dr  Brown. 

1  Of  course  not.  We  will  wait  on  the  land- 
ing outside,'  he  replied,  as  he  drew  Mrs  Wilfred 
away  with  him. 

I  Are  they  gone  ?  '  inquired  Carl  Bjornsen. 

'  Yes  ;  we  are  quite  alone.  You  can  say  what 
you  like.' 

'  Paula,  Paula,'  he  gasped,  pulling  her  feebly 
towards  him.     '  Forgive,  forgive.' 

' 1  do  forgive  you,  Carl.  I  have  forgiven. 
And  when  we  meet  again,  it  will  be  all  for- 
gotten.' 

I I  was  a  brute,'  he  murmured,  '  a  brute.' 

1 Don't  think  of  it  any  more.  It  is  all  over 
now.  Think  only  where  you  are  going — and 
the    mercy    of    the    God     who    will    understand 
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your  weakness,  and  cleanse  you  from  your 
sin.' 

<  Will  He  forgive  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it.  Ask  him,  Carl,  even  with 
your  last  breath.' 

'You — ask  Him — for  me.' 

She  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  with  the 
dying  man's  hand  in  hers,  she  addressed  a  few 
simple  words  to  their  mutual  Father,  that  asked 
Him  to  forgive  them  both  for  all  their  short- 
comings, and  to  permit  them  to  meet  again 
when  this  life  was  over.  But  as  she  rose  from 
her  knees  she  saw  an  awful  change  had  come 
over  the  dying  man's  face. 

1  Nurse — doctor  ! '  she  cried  in  alarm. 

Mrs  Wilfred  was  the  first  to  re-enter  the  room. 

1  Oh,  hold  'im  up,  ma'am.  Hold  'im  up,'  she 
exclaimed,  '  for  'e's  agoing.' 

Paula  passed  her  arm    immediately  under  the 

patient's    figure,   so   as    to   raise    his   head    upon 

her  breast,  and   there,  after  a    few  gasping  sobs, 

Carl  Bjornsen,  who  had  insulted  and  ill-used  her, 

and    struck   and    injured    her   beyond    all  telling, 
VOL.  III.  P 
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breathed  out  the  remnant  of  his  worthless 
life. 

'  He's  gone,'  said  the  doctor,  as  Paula  let 
the  heavy  head  fall  back  from  her  arm  upon 
the  bed  again.  '  Well,  the  poor  fellow  has  had 
a  more  peaceful  ending  than  I  anticipated. 
And  now,  Mrs  Rushton,  that  your  charitable 
offices  are  no  more  required  by  him,  you  will 
let  me  take  you  away.' 

'  Not  yet,'  she  replied,  in  a  quiet  voice,  '  not 
yet.  Give  me  a  moment  to  think  what  should 
be  done.' 

1  I  have  a  patient  waiting  me,'  he  commenced. 

'  Go,  go ! '  she  cried.  4  '  You  are  no  longer 
needed  here,  and  the  kindness  you  have  shown 
to  this  poor  creature  shall  not  be  forgotten,  I 
assure  you.  Mrs  Wilfred  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  at  present,  and  for  the  rest — I  will 
write  you  to-morrow.' 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  She  did  not 
weep.  She  wished  she  could  have  done  so — 
she  was  only  thinking — thinking. 
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'  Get  her  away  as  soon  as  you  can,'  whispered 
the  little  doctor  to  the  nurse ;  ■  she  is  over- 
wrought. She  had  much  better  go  home. 
The  scene  has  been  too  much  for  her.' 

'  All  right,  sir.  I  understand,'  replied  Mrs 
Wilfred,  as  the  doctor  bustled  away,  and  then 
she  talked  to  the  child  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
the  lady  should  be  more  composed.  Finding 
she  did  not  speak  or  move,  however,  she  ven- 
tured after  a  time  to  go  up  to  her  and  suggest 
that  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  should  be 
performed  at  once,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
she  should  go  downstairs. 

1  Very  well,  I  will  go  home,'  said  Paula  wearily, 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  kissed  the  child. 

One  look  only  she  cast  back  upon  the  dead 
face  of  Carl  Bjornsen,  and  then,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  she  descended  to  the  lower  room,  and 
having  told  Mrs  Sims  what  had  occurred,  passed 
out  into  the  open  air. 

Just  as  she  had  closed  the  door,  however,  Hal 
Rushton's  phaeton  came  thundering  round  the 
corner   of  the    street,   and    drew   up   close   beside 
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her.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  to  her 
astonishment  her  husband  and  Mary  Measures 
alight  upon  the  pavement.  Hal  threw  the  reins 
to  his  groom. 

'  Drive  round  to  the  "  Black  Horse," '  he  said, 
'and  wait  there  till  I  come  to  you.'  Then,  as 
the  carriage  disappeared,  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  asked  her,  in  a  voice  of  subdued  anger : 
1  Why  are  you  here,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? ' 

His  tone  roused  Paula's  pride.  It  was  so 
condemnatory.  Mary's  arm  was  already  thrust 
through  hers,  as  she  whispered, — 

1  Don't  be  frightened,  darling.  Tell  him 
everything.     I   know  there  is  nothing  wrong — ' 

'  I  am  not  frightened,  Mary/  replied  Paula 
quietly,  as  she  withdrew  herself  from  her  friend's 
protecting  clasp,  'but  I  am  waiting  to  hear  of 
what  my  husband  suspects  me.' 

'  You  have  come  here  in  secret,'  said  Hal,  '  and 
used  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  do  so.  I  have  been 
told  there  is  someone  at  number  fifteen  whom 
you  visit.     Is  it  true?' 
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1  It  is  true/  she  answered. 

'A  man?' 
A  man.' 

1  Of  your  own  station  in  life  ? ' 

1  Of  my  own  station  in  life.' 

1  Good  God  !  and  you  can  have  the  audacity — 
the  shamelessness — to  stand  there  and  confess  it 
to  my  very  face.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  he  is 
your  lover — ' 

'  He  was  my  lover — once,'  she  said. 

■  Oh,  Paula,  don't  say  that,'  cried  Mary,  in  a 
voice  of  distress. 

I  cannot  say  otherwise,  Mary.' 
Very  good,  madam,'  exclaimed  Hal  wrathfully, 
1  then  go  back  to  your  lover,  for  you  don't  return 
to  Highbridge  Hall  with  me.' 

I    am    going   back,  but   you    will    come    with 
me.' 

'  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  unless  you  wish  to  see 
murder  committed.' 

1  You  will  use  no  violence  when  you  see  him, 
I   guarantee  that.' 

'  I   refuse  to  go.' 
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'  Well,   then,    Hal,    I    say  you   shall  go.      You 

* 

have  insulted  me  by  your  suspicions.  You  owe 
me  the  opportunity  of  refuting  them.  Mary,  you 
love  me  too  well  to  suspect  me  of  wrong.  You 
will  come  with  me,  and  see  the  man  of  whose 
existence  I  have  been  afraid  as  yet  to  tell  my 
husband/ 

1  Yes,  Paula,  you  are  right.  We  owe  it  to  you  to 
accept  any  explanation  you  may  choose  to  offer 
us,  and  we  will  come.  Mr  Rushton,  I  speak  for 
you  as  well  as  myself.  You  have  been  guided  by 
me  hitherto  in  this  matter,  do  as  I  ask  you  now/ 

*  Very  well/  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  but  re- 
member I  will  not  answer  for  my  actions/ 

'/  answer  for  them/  replied  Paula  calmly,  as 
she  walked  back  to  number  fifteen  and  demanded 
admittance. 

1  Mrs  Sims/  she  said  with  much  dignity  as  she 
entered,  '  call  Mrs  Wilfred  downstairs.  This  lady 
and  gentleman  wish  to  visit  the  attic  with  me 
alone/ 

1  Very  good,  ma'am/  replied  the  woman,  as  she 
rose   and  did  as  she  was  desired. 
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In  another  minute  Mrs  Wilfred  passed  them 
on  the  stairs,  carrying  little  Paulie,  whom  Hal, 
in  his  excitement  and  curiosity,  never  even  ob- 
served. When  they  reached  the  top  landing, 
Paula  paused,  and  looking  at  them  with  her 
mournful  eyes,  said, — 

'  Silence,  Hal,  and  uncover  your  head.  In 
another  moment  you  will  stand  in  a  grander 
presence  than  that  of  the  poor  creature  you 
have  stooped  to  be  jealous  of.' 

She  flung  open  the  door,  and  they  saw,  stretched 
upon  the  coarse  bed,  the  dead  form  of  Carl 
Bjornsen.  At  the  sight  all  Hal's  angry  suspicions 
sunk  to  rest.  He  could  not  believe  his  wife  had 
been  holding  assignations  with  the  man  who  had 
once  inhabited  this  wasted  and  neglected  body. 

'  Oh,  Paula,  this  is  some  work  of  charity,' 
cried  Mary  Measures.  '  But  why  have  you  kept 
it  secret  ? ' 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  question  to  be  answered 
now,'  said  Hal.  '  If  this  was  merely  a  work  of 
charity,  why  has  it  been  necessary  to  deceive 
your  husband  in  order  to  carry  it  through  ? ' 
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'  Because,  Hal,  this  dead  body  is  that  of  a 
person  whom  you  made  me  solemnly  promise 
never  to  mention  to  you  again  —  whom  you 
believed,  and  I  believed,  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  troubling  us  any  more.  It  is  that  of  my  first 
husband,  Carl  Bjornsen.' 

'  Your  first  husband,  Paula ! '  exclaimed  the 
vicar's  wife  in  amazement. 

1  Ah,  dear  Mary,  you  will  have  a  sad  story  to 
listen  to  now;  but  I  am  determined  to  conceal 
the  truth  no  longer.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to 
know  at  present  that  I  was  a  wife  and  a  mother 
before  I  met  Hal,  but  I  had  divorced  my 
husband.  I  believed  I  was  a  widow — so  did 
my  dear  mother,  but  we  were  misinformed.  To 
my  horror,  I  met  Captain  Bjornsen  in  a  dying 
condition  in  Haltham  last  Wednesday.  I  dared 
not  tell  Hal  for  fear  he  should  forbid  my  suc- 
couring him,  and  I  dared  not  turn  my  back 
upon  his  abject  misery,  lest  God  should  desert 
me  also  in  my  dying  hour.  Oh,  Hal,  if  I  have 
been  wrong,  forgive  me.  I  have  longed  so 
much  to  tell   you  all  the  truth,  and   I   meant  to 
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do  so  some  day,  when  it  was  all  past  and  over. 
I  thought  it  better  to  act  on  my  own  impulse 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  flying  in  the  face  of 
your  authority.  But  I  have  blundered  somehow, 
and  made  you  suspicious  and  angry  with  me. 
I   am   very,  very  sorry.     I   can  say  no  more/ 

'  It  was  not  your  going  into  Haltham.  It  was 
a  beastly  anonymous  letter  I  received  about  it/ 
grumbled  Hal. 

'Written,  I  daresay,  by  my  friend  Mrs 
Rushton.  I  have  seen  Ted  Snaley  lurking  about 
here  on  two  occasions/  replied  Paula. 

1  Mr  Rushton/  whispered  Mary,  nudging  his 
elbow,  '  what  did  I  tell  you  you  were  to  do  when 
you  saw  dear  Paula  again  ? ' 

'You  need  not  tell  me  twice,  Mrs  Measures. 
Paula,  my  darling,  won't  you  come  to  me?'  he 
said,  as  he  held  out  his  arms  and  she  flew  into 
them.  '  My  own  wife !  trust  me  more  fully  for 
the  future.  I  am  not  such  a  brute  as  you  seem 
to  think.  Had  I  known  of  this  business,  I 
would  have  helped  you  through  it  all.' 

1  Oh,    Hal,    clearest,    you   are  so  good.      And    I 
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am  very  foolish,  but  I  feared  that  it  would  pain 
you,  and  revive  the  old  sore.  But  it  is  over  now, 
beyond  recall.  Poor  Carl  will  never  trouble  us 
again.     But  there  is  little  Paulie,  Hal — ' 

'  Paulie  I  and  alive  ?  Where  did  you  find 
him  ? ' 

*  In  this  garret,  and  almost  on  the  brink  of 
starvation.  The  woman  who  passed  us  on  the 
stairs  held  him  in  her  arms.  My  heart  has  been 
bleeding  for  my  poor  child  all  the  week.  This 
man  stole  him  from  Grassdene,  and  the  loss 
caused  my  poor  mother's  death.  Can't  you  see 
it  all,  Hal  ?  He  kidnapped  Paulie,  intending  to 
black-mail  mother  and  me  for  his  restoration. 
But  God  struck  him  down  with  sickness,  and  he 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  plan.  When  I  met 
him  again,  he  told  me  he  had  begged  his  way 
up  to  Haltham  to  place  the  boy  in  my  care. 
It  may  not  have  been  true.  God  knows.  But 
he  has  gone  to  be  judged  for  his  actions  in  this 
life,  and  we  are  not  the  ones  to  decide  what  his 
punishment  shall  be.' 

1  I  acknowledge  it,  Paula.     And   now,  my  dar- 
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ling  wife,  I  want  you  to  take  your  little  boy 
and  go  straight  home  with  Mrs  Measures.  James 
can  drive  you,  and  I  will  follow  in  due  course  of 
time.' 

'  Take  Paulie !  *  she  cried,  brightening  up. 
May  I  take  him  ?  But  oh,  Hal,  if  it  should 
cause  any  unpleasantness  for  you.' 

1  My  dear  girl,  we  will  have  no  more  deception 
of  any  kind.     Deepdale  may  think  what  it  likes, 
but   it  shall  know  the  truth.     And  I   daresay,  if 
you  ask  her,  your  kind  friend  here  will  take  all 
the  task  off  your  hands  of  making  it  known.' 

'  Of  course  I  will/  said  Mrs  Measures,  '  and  it 
will  only  be  a  three  days'  wonder.  Besides,  you 
would  never  be  happy  without  your  boy, 
Paula.' 

'  Oh,  no/  she  replied,  her  soft  eyes  beaming  . 
with  maternal  love.  '  I  have  been  so  sad  with- 
out him,  you  can't  think.  And  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  bring  him  up  amongst  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  he  loves  so  well,  and  with  my  darling 
little  Edie.  How  happy  he  will  be !  How 
happy    I    am !      Hal,    dear   husband,    how   happy 
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you  have  made  me.      But  why  won't  you   come 
home  with  us  ? ' 

I  Because,  dearest,  I  don't  want  you  to  visit  this 
sad  room  again.  Let  me  settle  everything  with 
Dr  Brown.  It  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
position  this  poor  fellow  once  held,  believe  me. 
And  I  will  invent  some  excuse  for  having  it  so. 
I  will  say  he  was  a  poor  relation,  who  had 
brought  himself  down  in  the  world.  The  little 
doctor  will  understand.' 

I I  leave  it  all  to  you,'  she  replied.  '  I  leave 
myself,  and  all  I  am,  and  have,  in  your  hands 
from  this  day  henceforward,  Hal.  Heaven  has 
been  too  good  to  me  in  giving  me  back  my 
little  Paulie.  I  want  nothing  more  now  to  com- 
plete my  earthly  happiness.'  She  went  up  to  the 
bed  once  more,  and  gazed  on  the  marble  coun- 
tenance. '  God  give  you  rest  and  forgiveness, 
Carl  Bjornsen,'  she  said  solemnly,  and  then, 
with  a  passionate  embrace  to  her  husband,  she 
clasped  her  friend's  hand  and  accompanied  her 
downstairs. 
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The  story  of  her  former  marriage  proved  (as 
Mrs  Measures  had  foretold)  a  three  days'  wonder 
in  Deepdale,  and  then  it  was  forgotten,  and  the 
villagers  grew  as  accustomed  to  see  little  Paul 
wandering  over  the  grounds  of  Highbridge  Hall 
as  to  see  his  little  sister  trotting  by  his  side  and 
talking  to  him  in  her  baby  fashion.  And  after 
a  while,  when  other  little  ones  joined  the  family 
group,  and  became  his  daily  companions  and  his 
teachers,  Paulie's  dormant  intellect  was  drawn 
out  by  love,  until  his  mother  was  as  proud  and 
fond  of  her  pensive  boy  as  if  he  had  been  a 
genius. 

So  happiness  reigned  at  Highbridge  Hall,  but 
something  better  reigned  there  too — a  mutual 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife,  which  was 
never  again  disturbed. 


THE    END. 
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Ross. 
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New  Two  and  Three  Volume  Novels, 

Three  Volumes.     31s.  6d. 

How  Like  a  Woman.     By  Florence  Marryat. 

Asenath  of  the  Ford.     By  "  Rita." 

Whither?     By  M.  E.  Francis. 

No  Compromise.     By  Helen  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  H. 

Darwin  Burton,  Authors  of  "  Paul  Nugent." 
The  Island  of  Fantasy.     By  Fergus  Hume,  Author  of 

"  Monsieur  Judas,"  etc. 
A  Covenant  with  the  Dead.     By  Clara  Lemore,  Author 

of  "  A  Harvest  of  Weeds." 
His  Sister's  Hand.     By  C.  J.  Wills,  Author  of  "  Was  he 

Justified,"  etc. 
Guy  Mervyn.     By  Brandon  Roy. 

Two  Volumes.    21s. 

A  Daughter  of  Mystery.     By  Jessie  Krikorian. 
Briars.     By  A.  M.  Munro,  Author  of  "  Crane  Court." 
Love's  Loyalty.    By  Cecil  Clarke,  Author  of  "Elsie  Gray." 
Risen  Dead.     By  Florence  Marryat. 

6s.  Fiction. 

Mr.  Meeson's  Will.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

The  Westlakes.  By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  "On 
Trust." 

Crane  Court.     By  A.  M.  Munro. 

Iceland  Fisherman  (The* Pecheur  tflslande).  By  Pierre 
Loti.  Sole  and  Authorized  Copyright  Translation  by 
Miss  Cadiot.     With  original  Portrait  and  Autograph. 

Prince  of  Como,  A.    By  E.  M.  Davy. 

Rhea  :  a  Suggestion.     By  Pascal  Germaine. 

Secret  of  the  Sands.    By  H.  Collingwood. 

Slave  of  His  Will,  The.     By  Lady  Fairlie  Cuninghame. 

Star  of  Gezer.     By  Sybil. 

Wrong  on  Both  Sides.     By  Vin  Vincent. 

Bellerue.     By  W.  M.  L.  Jay. 

5s.  Fiction. 

Clement  Barnold's  Invention.     By  Lionel  Hawke. 
Elsie  Grey.     By  Cecil  Clarke. 
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H,  Rider  Haggard's  3s.  6d.  Novels. 

Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Allan's  Wife.  |  Dawn. 

Witch's  Head. 

Richard  Pryce's  Novels. 

Uniform  Edition,      Crown  &vo,  doth,  trimmed  edges. 

Price  35".  6d. 

An  Evil  Spirit.  Just  Impediment. 

3s.  6d.  Fiction. 

The  Curse  of  Carne's  Hold.     By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Glenathole.     By  Cyril  Grey. 

Hard  Held.    A  Sporting  Novel.    Being  a  Sequel  to  "  Curb 

and  Snaffle."  By  Sir  Randal  H.  Roberts,  Bart. 
J.  S. ;  or,  Trivialities.  By.  E.  O.  Pleydell  Bouverie. 
Newton  Dogvane  :  A  Story  of  English  Country  Life.     By 

Francis  Francis.     With  Illustrations  on  Steel  by  John 

Leech. 
Plucky  One.     By  -Mrs.  George   E.  Spencer,  Author  of 

"  Salt  Lake  Fruit." 
Ruhainah  :  An  Afghan  Romance.     By  Evan  Stanton. 
Dead  Souls:  A  Russian  Tale.    By  Nicholas  Gogol.    2  vols. 
St.  John's  Eve:  A  Russian  Novel.     By  Nicholas  Gogol. 
Taras  Bulba  :  A  Russian  Love  Story.    By  Nicholas  Gogol. 
Who  is  Guilty  ?    By  Dr.  Woolf. 

2s.  6d.  Fiction. 

Cleopatra.     By  Henri  Greville. 

Miss  Lavinia's  Trust.     By  Vin  Vincent. 

Mystery  of  Mrs.  Blencarrow.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Syren.     By  Cecil  Medlicott. 

Romance  of  a  Mummy.     By  Theophile  Gautier. 

Duke's  Winton.     By  J.  R.  Henslowe. 

In  a  Black  Mantle.     By  Sybil  Maxwell. 

The  Prison  Series,    2s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo.     In  a  characteristic  cloth  cover.     Price  is.  6d. 

The    Memoirs    of   Jane   Cameron,   Female    Convict. 

By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
Prison  Characters.     By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
Female  Life  in  Prison.     By  F.  W.  Robinson. 
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L.  B.  Walford's  Novels. 

2S.   6d.   Cloth   (with  Etched  Frontispiece),  and  2s.  Paper 

Boards. 


i.  Mr.  Smith. 

2.  The  Baby's  Grandmother. 

3.  Cousins. 

4.  Troublesome  Daughters. 

5.  Pauline. 

6.  Dick  Netherby. 


7.  The  History  of  a  Week. 

8.  A  Stiff-necked  Genera- 

tion. 

9.  Nan. 

10.  Two  Stories  ("A  Mere 
Child,"  and  "  The 
Havoc  of  a  Smile  "). 


Dora  Russell's  Novels. 

2 s.  6d.   Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards. 


1.  Footprints  in  the  Snow. 

2.  The  Vicar's  Governess. 
Beneath  the  Wave. 
Annabel's  Rival. 
Lady  Sefton's  Pride. 


6.  Quite  True. 

7.  The  Broken  Seal. 

8.  Croesus's  Widow. 

9.  Hidden  in  my  Heart. 
10.  Jezebel's  Friends. 


James  Daunton's  Fate,  is.  and  is,  6d. 

Rita's  Novel's. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards, 

Faustine. 

After   Long    Grief   and 

Pain. 
Two  Bad  Blue  Eyes. 
Darby  and  Joan. 
My  Lord  Conceit. 
Corinna. 
Edelweiss,  is.  and  is.  6d. 

W.  Stephen  Hayward's  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards. 


I. 

Dame  Durden. 

8. 

2. 

My  Lady  Coquette. 

9- 

3- 

Vivienne. 

4- 

Like  Dian's  Kiss. 

10. 

5- 

Countess  Daphne. 

11. 

6. 

Fragoletta. 

12. 

7- 

A  Sinless  Secret. 

T3- 

t.  Love  against  the  World. 

2.  Hunted  to  Death. 

3.  Perils  of  a  Pretty  Girl. 

4.  Ethel  Grey. 

5.  Caroline. 

6.  Maude  Luton." 

7.  The  Three  Red  Men. 

8.  John  Hazel's  Vengeance. 


9.  Barbara  Home. 

10.  The  Secret  Seven. 

11.  The  Woman  in  Red. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

i5' 


The  Stolen  Will. 
The  Black  Flag. 
Diana's  Defender. 
Colonel's  Daughter. 


16.  Left  to  the  World. 
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Mary  Cecil  Hay's  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards. 


i.  Old  Myddelton's  Money. 

2.  Hidden  Perils. 

3.  Victor  and  Vanquished. 

4.  The  Arundel  Motto. 

5.  The  Squire's  Legacy. 

6.  Nora's  Love  Test. 

7.  For  Her  Dear  Sake. 


8.  Brenda  Yorke. 

9.  Dorothy's  Venture. 
10.  Missing. 

n.  Under  the  Will. 

12.  Bid  Me  Discourse. 

13.  Lester's  Secret. 

14.  Among  the  Ruins. 


A  Wicked  Girl,  is. 

Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Bank's  Novels. 

2s.  6d.  Cloth. 


1.  A  Manchester  Man. 

2.  Stung  to  the  Quick, 

3.  Caleb  Booth's  Clerk. 

4.  Wooers  and  Winners. 

5.  More  than  Coronets. 

6.  Through  the  Night. 


7.  Watchmaker's  Daughter. 

8.  Forbidden  to  Wed. 

9.  Sybillia. 

10.  In  His  Own  Hand. 

11.  Glory. 


F.  E.  M.  Notleys  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards* 

1.  Red  Riding  Hood.  2.  Beneath  the  Wheels. 

3.  Love's  Crosses. 

Mrs.  John  Kent  Spender's  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards. 


1.  Mr.  Nobody. 

2.  Parted  Lives. 


Both  in  the  Wrong. 


4.  Recollections  of  a  Coun- 
try Doctor. 


1.  Restored. 

2.  A  True  Marriage, 
r   Son  and  Heir. 


E.  Spender's  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  and  2s.  Paper  Boards. 

4.  Kingsford. 


5.  Until  the  Day  Breaks. 


Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron's  Novels. 

2s.  6d.  Cloth  and  2  s.  Paper  Boards. 
1.  Vera  Nevill.         2.  Pure  Gold.  3.  Worth  Winning. 
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Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue's  Novels. 

2S.  6d.  Cloth  atid  2s.  Paper  Boards. 
i.  Unfairly  Won.  2.  A  Beggar  on  Horseback. 

E.  S.  Drewry's  Novels. 

is.  6d.  Cloth  a?id  2s.  Paper  Boards. 


i.  Only  an  Actress. 

2.  On  Dangerous  Ground. 


3.  Baptised  with  a  Curse. 

4.  A  Death-Ring. 


Percy  B.   St.   John's   Novels. 

2S.  Paper  Boards. 


4.  My  Beautiful  Daughter. 

5.  The     Daughter    of    the 

Sea. 


1.  Sailor  Crusoe. 

2.  Snow  Ship. 

3.  Young  Buccaneer. 

Popular  2s.  Novels. 

Also  in  Cloth  2s.  6d. 
Eagle  Joe.     By  Henry  Herman.     {Cloth  3s.  6d.) 
Misogyny  and  the  Maiden.     By  Paul  Cushing. 
Who  is  the  Heir  ?     By  Mortimer  Collins. 
Guy  Darrell's  Wives.     By  F.  lies. 
Paul  Nugent.     By  H.  F.  Hetherington  and  Rev.  H.  D. 

Burton. 
Confessions  of  a  Medium. 
Ada  Triscott.     By  Capt.  A.  Haggard. 
Was  He  Justified  ?     By  C.  J.  Wills. 
A  Scarlet  Sin.     By  Florence  Marryat. 
James  Vraile.     By  J.  Jeffery. 
Denise.     By  A.  Dumas. 
Expiation.     By  E.  P.  Oppenheim. 
The  Nick  of  TfME.     By  W.  T.  Hickman. 
A  House  Party.     By  Ouida. 
Doctor  Jacob.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Hard  Held.     By  Sir  R.  H.  Roberts,  Bart.     (Cloth  35  6d.) 
A  Wily  Widow.     By  Henry  Creswell. 
A  Modern  Delilah.     By  Vere  Ciavering. 
A  Fair  Crusader.     By  William  Westall. 
The  Haunted  Church.     By  James  Murphy. 
The  Gay  World.     By  Joseph  Hatton. 
Driven  Before  the  Storm.     By  Gertrude  Forde. 
A  Lombard  Street  Mystery.     By  Muirhead  Robertson. 
Scullydom.     By  P.  A.  Egan.     (Cloth,  3s.  6d.) 
Andre  Cornelis.     By  Paul  Bourget. 
All  or  Nothing.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 
Gehenna.     By  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 
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Popular  2S.  Novels.— Continued. 

The  Blue  Ribbon.     By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olave's." 

Little  Miss  Primrose.     By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olave's.'' 

Annette.     By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Olave's." 

Records  of  a  Stormy  Life.     By  Mrs.  Houstoun. 

Stormy  Waters.     By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Jacobi's  Wife.     By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

The  Son  of  His  Father.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Mignon.     By  Mrs.  Forrester. 

A  Princess  of  Jutedom.     By  Charles  Gibbon. 

Cradled  in  a  Storm.     By  T.  A.  Tharp. 

Jack  Urquhart's  Daughter.     By  Miss  M.  Younj. 

Thro'  Love  and  War.     By  Violet  Fane. 

Two  Lilies.     By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Queen  Mab.     By  Julia  Kavanagh. 

Forestalled.     By  M.  Betham- Edwards. 

Popular  Is.  Novels. 

Monsieur  Judas.     By  Fergus  Hume. 

Only   a   Shadow.      By  D.  Christie  Murray  and   Henry 

Herman. 
Presumption  of  Law.     By  a  Lawyer  and  a  Lady. 
Jack  and  Three  Jills.      By  F.  C.  Phillips,  Author  of 

"  As  in  a  Looking  Glass,"  &c. 
Jaleberd's  Bumps.     By  James  Greenwood,  "  The  Amateur 

Casual." 
A  Romance  of  the  Wire.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
The  Havoc  of  a  Smile.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 
Edelweiss;  a  Romance.     By  "  Rita." 
Nurse  Revel's  Mistake.     By  Florence  Warden. 
The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jose.     By  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnelt. 
Roland  Oliver.     By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Mated  from  the  Morgue.     By  John  A.  O'Shea. 
Forging  the  Fetters.     By  Mrs.  Alexander. 
The  Queen's  Scarf.     By  D.  Christie  Murray. 
The  Haunted  Fountain.     By  Catherine  Macquoid. 
Favour  and  Fortune.   By  the  Author  of  '•  Jack  Urquhart's 

Daughter." 
99,  Dark  Street.     By  F.  W.  Robinson 
A  Wicked  Girl.     By  Mary  Cecil  Hay. 
Gabriel  Allen,  M.P.     By  G.  A.  Henty. 
The  Argonauts  of  North  Liberty.     By  Bret  Harte. 
The  Abbey  Murder.     By  Joseph  Hatton 
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Popular  Is.  Novels.— Continued. 

A  Mere  Child.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Love  Until  Death.     By  R.  Whelan  Boyle. 

The  Queen's  Token.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

A  Rainy  June.     By  Ouida. 

Don  Gesualdo      By  Ouida. 

John  Needham's  Double.     By  Joseph  Hatton. 

James  Daunton's  Fate.     By  Dora  Russell. 

Betty's  Visions.     By  Rhoda  Broughton. 

Topside  and  Turvey.     By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Beforehand.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Laying  Down  the  Cards.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Featherston- 

haugh. 
A  Fatal  Affinity.     By  Stuart  Cumberland 
Doubt.     By  James  S.  Little. 

The  Crime  of  the  Golden  Gully.     By  Gilbert  Rock. 
Against  the  Grain.     By  C.  T.  C.  James. 
In  the  Shadow  of  Death.    By  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  Bart. 
Mad  Love;  or,  An  Artist's  Dream.     Translated  from  the 

Russian  of  Vsevolod  Garshin. 
Galloping  Days  at  the  Deanery.     By  Charles  James. 
At  What  Cost.     By  Hugh  Conway,  Author  of  "  Called 

Back,"  &c. 
The  Wife's  Sacrifice  (Martyre  !)     By  Adolphe  D'Ennery. 

Translated  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 
Baffled.     By  Shirley  B.  Jevons. 
Slowborough  ;  or,  Rural  Felicity.     By  Frank  E.  Emson, 

Author  of  "  Our  Town." 
Innocent  or  Guilty  ?     By  Marion  Greenhill. 
The  Silent  Shore.     By  John  Bloundelle-Burton. 
Three  Lucky  Shots.     By  Oscar  Park. 
The  Cabman's  Daughter. 
Seized  by  a  Shadow-.     By  Rose  Mullion. 
Imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Detention  for  Libel.    By 

John  Dawson. 
Caught  in  the  Tropics.     By  a  Lady  Astronomer. 

Stories  from  "Newbery  House."  ist  Series.  By  Vin  Vincent, 
Rev.  Canon  Benham  Rev.  George  Huntingdon,  Rev.  J.  Hudson, 
Helen  Milman,  Miss  N.J.  Blatchford,  Marian  Benham,  H.  G. 
Farrant,  and  Miss  Amy  Wilson.  Crown  Svo,  paper  cover,  is. ; 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

Stories  from  "Newbery  House."  2nd  Series.  By  J.  Thtoba'd 
Butler,  Maggie  Symington,  Marian  Benham,  Austin  Clare,  S.  H. 
Mitchell,  and  David  Ker.  Crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  is. ;  cloth, 
is.  6-i. 
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Books  for  the  Library. 

£5     5s.    Wet. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and 
Notes,  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  of  the  French  Academy,  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid.  5  Volumes,  large  8vo, 
with  Portrait  and  full  Index.     Price  ,£1  is.  each,  net. 

£.3     3s.    Net. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northbrook.  Illustrated.  On 
hand-made  paper.     Large  4to,  parchment.     Price  £3  3-r.  net. 

£2    2s. 

The  Diaries  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore,  Comprising 
their  Life  and  Work,  as  recorded  therein,  from  1812 — 18S3. 
Edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Loewe.  Large  8vo,  2  Vols.,  Illustrated. 
Price  £2  2S. 

The  Letters  of  S.  G.  O.  A  Series  of  Letters  on  Public  Affairs, 
Written  by  the  Rev.  Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  and  pub- 
lished in  The  Times.  Edited  by  Arnold  White.  1844— 1888. 
Large  8vo,  2  Vols.,  £2  2s. 

fcl    Is. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  The.  Written  by  Himself.  Now 
first  Edited  from  original  MSS.,  and  from  his  printed  Correspond- 
ence and  other  Writings,  by  John  Bigelow.  3  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  £l  is. 

Political  and  Social  Letters  of  a  Lady  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Being  the  Correspondence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Osborn, 
during  the  years  1 721 — 1771.  Edited  by  Emily  F.  D.  Osborn. 
Demy  8vo,  with  four  Photogravures,  boards,  uncut  edges.     £1  is, 

16s. 

General  Craufurd  and  His  Light  Brigade.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  H.  Craufurd,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  \6s. 

lOs.     Cd. 

Queen's  Birthday  Book,  The.  With  13  Cabinet  Portraits  and 
Autographs  of  Royal  Family.  Edited  by  Mary  F.  P.  Dunbar. 
4to,  cloth.     Price  10s.  6d. 

Young  People  and  Old  Pictures.  By  Theodore  Child.  With 
numerous  Engravings  in  the  best  style  lrom  Pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters  dealing  with  child  life.     Crown  4to,  cloth.     Price  10s.  6d. 

Hungary  and  its  People.  By  Louis  Felbefmann.  Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  fully  Illustrated.     Price  lOs.  6d. 

7s.    6d. 

Newton  Dogvane :  A  Stoiy  of  English  Country  Life.  By  Francis 
Francis,  Author  of  "  Sporting  Sketches  with  Pen  and  Pencil,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  on  Steel  by  John  Leech,  coloured  by  hand. 
Imp.  Svo,  cloth.     Price  'js.  6d. 

High-Flyer  Hall:  A  Sporting  Story.  By  Sir  Randal  H.  Roberts, 
Bart.,  Author  of  "Hard  Held,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Bowers.     Imp   8vo,  cloth.     Price  Js.  6d. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Chess.  By  H.  L.  F. 
Meyer.     Pott  8vo,  cloth.     Price  Js.  6d. 

The  Looking  Glass  for  the  Mind.  A  reprint  of  the  Edition  of 
1792  ;  with  the  original  Illustrations  by  Bewick,  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Welsh.     Crown  Svo.     Js.  6<t. 
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Books  for  the  Library. 

6s. 

Letters  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  Willtam  Temple, 
I652-54.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Parry.  With  Portrait,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     Price  6s. 

Tales  and  Legends  from  the  Land  of  the  Tzar.  Translated 
by  Edith  M.  S.  Hodgetts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  6s. 

5s. 

Some  Notable  Generals.  Biographies  compiled  by  Colonel 
J.  Percy  Groves,  R.G.A.  (late  27th  Inniskillings).  Illustrated  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Marshman.     Large  4to,  cloth.     Price  5-r. 

Fortunes    Made   in    Business.    A   Series  of  Original  Sketches, 
Biographical  and  Anecdotic,  from  the  Recent  History  of  Industry 
and   Commerce,   by  various  Writers.     Edited   by  James   Hogg.. 
First  Series,  with  Six  Portraits.     Crown  8vo.     Price  $s, 

3s.  6d. 

Ready  Reference  :  The  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  containing  every- 
thing that  everybody  wants  to  know.  By  W.  R.  Balch.  800 
pages,  crown  8vo. 

There  is  no  Death.  By  Florence  Marryat.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
Price  3-y.  6d. 

Royal  Winchester:  Wanderings  in  and  about  the  Ancient  Capital 
of  England.  By  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  C.  G.  Harper.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3^.  6d. 

Music  and  the  Piano.  By  Madame  Louis-Viard,  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3*.  6d. 

Australian  Poets,  1788 — 1888.  Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen. 
662  pages.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  ^s.  6d. 

Younger  American  Poets.  Edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  686  pages. 
Crown  8vo.     Price  3^.  6d. 

2s. 

Everyday  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  containing 
35, coo  words.     Edited  by  W.  Balch.     Crown  8vo. 

Music  in  Song.  From  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By  L.  M.  Carmela 
Kcelle.     32mo. 

Is.      USEFUL    BOOKS. 

Ambulance  Lectures  ;  or,  What  to  Do  in  Cases  of  Accident  or 
Sudden  Illness.     By  Lionel  Weatherly.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Dictionary  of  Abbreviations.  Containing  nearly  2500  Contrac- 
tions, Signs,  &c.     Sq.  321110. 

High  School  Needlework  and  Cutting-out  Manual.  By 
Harriet  Baker.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Economical  Cook,  The.  A  Book  of  Recipes  for  every  Season  of 
the  Year.     By  P.  O.  P.     Fcap.  Svo. 

How  to  be  Married  :  In  all  Ways  and  Everywhere  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  States  ;  with  Appendix  of  all  Legal 
Forms  relating  to  Marriage,  and  a  Summary  of  Marriage  Statistics. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore.     Crown  8vo. 

Young  Wife's  Own  Book.     By  Lionel  A.  Weatherly.     Fcap.  8vo. 

Children  :  Their  Home  Training.  How  to  Nurse  them  in  Sickness 
and  keep  them  in  Health.  By  I.  L.  Richmond,  with  a  Preface  by 
Sarah  Tytler.     Fcap,  Svo. 
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The  Newbery  Classics. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Poets.  Crown  8vo.  Attractive 
cloth  gilt  cover.  About  600  pages  in  each  volume, 
price  2s. 


Longfellow. 

Scott. 

Browning  (Mrs.  E.  B ) 

Hood, 

Moore. 


Wordsworth. 
Shakespeare. 
Campbell. 
Byron. 


Tales  from  the  Dramatists.  By  Chas.  Morris.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  Irving,  D.C.L.  4  vols. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  in  box.     Price,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BIJOU  BYRON.  A  New  Edition,  in  12  volumes,  of 
the  Complete  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Small  oblong 
shape,  convenient  for  the  pocket,  printed  in  good  clear 
type,  and  issued  in  the  following  styles : — 

The  12  volumes  complete  in  box,  bound  in  boards  with 
parchment  backs,  i%s.  6d.  net. 

Also  in  an  elegant  cloth  gilt  box,  bound  in  paper  sides, 
cloth  backs,  all  full  gilt,  31J.  6d.  net. 

The  volumes  are  also  supplied  separately : — Paper 
limp,  is.  net. ;  paper  boards,  parchment  backs, 
is,  6d.  net.  ;  cloth,  richly  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

LIST   OF   VOLUMES. 


1.  Memoir.     Hours  of  Idleness. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers. 

2.  Childe  Harold. 

3.  Hints     from     Horace.      The 

Curse  of  Minerva.  The 
Waltz.  Ode  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies. Domestic  Pieces. 
Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Sheridan.  The  Dream. 
The  Lament  of  Tasso.  Ode 
on  Venice.  The  Morgante 
Maggiore.  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante. 

4.  The     Vision     of     Judgment. 

Occasional  Pieces. 


5.  The   Giaour.     The   Bride   of 

Abydos.  The  Corsair.  Lara. 

6.  The       Siege      of      Corinth. 

Parisina.  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon.  Mazeppa.  The 
Island.  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  The  Age  of 
Bronze.  The  Blues.  Beppo: 
a  Venetian  Story. 

7.  Manfred.  Heaven       and 

Earth.     Werner. 

8.  Marino    Faliero.       Sardana- 

palus. 

9.  The  Two  Foscari.  Cain.  The 

Deformed  Transformed. 

10.  Don  Juan. — Cantos  I.  —III. 

11.  Don  Juan. —  Cantos  IV. — IX. 

12.  Don  Juan.—  Cantos  X. — XVI, 


General  Literature  and  Fiction. 


The  Entertainment  Series. 

Fcap.  8v\  Cloth,  price  is.  each. 

Short    Comedies    for    Amateur    Players.     By    Mrs. 

Burton  Harrison. 
Duologues.     By  Ina  Leon  Cassillis. 

Evenings  Out  ;  or,  the  Amateur  Entertainer.     By  Con- 
stance   Milman,    Author   of  "  The    Doll    Dramas." 

Ecap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  is. 
"  Twenty     Minutes." — Dra wing-Room    Duologues,    &c. 

By  Harriet  L.  Childe  Pemberton,  Author  of  "  Geese," 

"  Prince,"  &c.     Fcap.  3vo,  cloth  limp. 
Possible  Plays   for   Private  Players.     By  Constance 

O'Brien.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
Poker  :  How  to  Play  it.     A  Sketch  of  the  Great  American 

Game,    with   its    Laws   and    Rules.     By   one   of    its 

Victims.     Fcap.  8vo. 
Euchre,  and  How  to  Play  it.     By  Author  of  "  Poker." 

Fcap.  8vo. 


Nora,  or  the  Doll's  House.     By  H.  Ibsen. 
Ghosts.     By  H.  Ibsen. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  each. 


Birthday  Books. 


A  Dainty  Series.     Well  printed,  and  artistically  bound  in 

cloth.     Price  is.  each. 


Shakespeare. 
Mrs.  Browning. 
Moore. 


Scott. 

Shelley. 

Proverbial. 

The  "Queen's,"  the  "Favourite,"  and  the  "Anniversary." 


GRIFFITH    FARRAN   &   CO.,   Ltd. 

Newbery  House,  59,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 
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